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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


HE picture is offering a new chal 
lenge to the printed word as a 
means of communication. This 
gives many publishers of newspapers, 
magazines and books a case of jitters 
that is not shared by Lester Markel. 
He considers the past, present and fu 
ture of the two and calmly answers 
“Yes, the Printed Word Has a Fu 
ture Despite Television and Cinerama’” 
(page 11) 
Markel is 


day 


widely known as Sun 
the New York Times. 


In recent years he extended this rep 


edito1 ot 


utation even more widely as guiding 
the Press In 
which he served as executive 


committee chairman 


spirit in International 


stitute 


the 
has had a leading role in 


In more than thirty 


Time Ss he 


developing a Sunday newspaper that 


years at 


is a model in the completeness, per 
spective and background on which he 
bases his faith in the future of the 
printed word 

Markel directs editing of the 
Magazine, the Review of the 
the Book Drama, 
Arts which 
Sunday T the 


and instructive collections of 


Times 
Week, 
Film 

the 
most im 


Review and 


and Section make 


mes one ol 
pressive 


reading matter anywhere. A journal 
ism graduate of Columbia University, 
he worked for community newspapers 
and then the New York Herald-Trib 
joining 1923 


Herald T tele 


graph, cable, man 


ine before the Times in 


On the ribune he was 


city and assistant 


aging ¢ ditor 


MONG the pleasant experiences 
A of a year’s Fulbright lectureship 
at Helsinki’s School of Social Sciences, 
Gayle Waldrop writes, has 
brilliant Finnish 
newspaper cartoonist whose work has 
achieved further popularity in book 
form. He the man and his 
technique in “The Humor of the Finn 
in the Street Barbs the Cartoons of 
Helsinki’ (page 12) 


Gayle will return to the University 


been ac 


quaintance with a 


desc I ibes 


S Kar ‘¢ 


of Colorado next 
the college of 
He has taught at Boulder since 1922. 

His “Editor Editorial Writer,” 


recently reissued in a revised edition, 


fall where he is di 


rector of journalism. 


and 
has been adopted as a textbook by 


some 100 
He has contributed to such profes 


colleges and universities. 
sional publications as the Journalism 
Quarterly, Colorado Editor and THe 
QuILL. He is a former associate editor 
of the latter 
A graduate 


Uni 


of Southwestern 
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took a 
degree and master’s degree at Colum 
bia University. He was president of 
the Association of Teach 
ers of Journalism in 1949. 


versity, he second bachelor’s 


American 





ONORS IN JOURNALISM— 

Each year scores of awards 
are made for outstanding journal- 
istic work. The Awards Number of 
The Quill has come to be recog- 
nized as THE annual roundup of 
winners in major and minor com- 
petitions. See the June Quill for 
who won what in the last year— 
and why. 











HE Minneapolis Star appeared last 
February with an entirely new look 
that months of 
planning by a task force of editors 
staff 
members. One of 
was For- 
rest B. Jenstad, 
news editor, who 
tells the 
Star did and why 
in “Daily Color 
New Con 
cepts of News 
Flow Lure the 
Reader” (page 
16) 
“Frosty” Jen 


stad is in charge 


represented many 


and other 


these 


what 


and 


FORREST 


subur B. JENSTAD 


of local, 
state 


regional 


ban, and 

the afternoon 
He has been with the Star 
the Tribune, 


since 1939, as copyreader, makeup ed 


coverage for 
newspape! 
twin, 


and its morning 


itor, assistant news editor and news 


editor in recent years. 

He graduated from the University 
of Minnesota school of journalism in 
1938 youthful 
apprenticeship that began as printer’s 
devil on the weekly Wimbledon, N. D., 
News. He was the 
weekly Hennepin Review, 
Hopkins, Minn., and copyreader on 
the International Falls (Minn.) Daily 
Journal before joining the Minneap 
olis staff. 


after serving a very 


also reporter fo1 


County 


ICTOR J. DANILOV comes well 

equipped to discuss the proper 
relationship of newspapers and pub 
lic relations people in his article, “Are 
Newspapers Buying a Trojan Horse 
Filled With Handouts?” (page 15). 
He has not only worked both sides of 


3 


the fence but has taught journalism. 
His newspaper background includes 
being a and sports writer 
for the (Pa.) Herald, copy 
reader on (Ohio) 
Vindicator, reporter and night city 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele 
graph, reporter and rewriteman for 
the Chicago Daily News, and copy 
reader for the Kansas City Star. 
Danilov received his bachelor’s de 
gree Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity and his master’s from North 
western University. He is currently 
working on his Ph.D. at Northwestern. 
As manager of public relations at 
Illinois Institute of Technology and 
its affiliated 
Armour 


reporter 
Sharon 
the Youngstown 


editor on 


from 


research organization, 


Foundation, Dani- 
lov directs a fifteen-man staff. 

Last Danilov’s “Public Af 
fairs Reporting’ was published by 
the Macmillan Company. 


Research 


winter 


HE Minneapolis Star has specially 

equipped the cruising press car pic 
tured on the cover of this number of 
THE QUILL to meet the emphasis on 
art in the afternoon paper’s new de- 
(See page 16.) Photographer 
Earl Seubert (left) and Chief Photog- 
rapher Wayne Bell (right) are shown 
with City Editor Ralph Mueller. 

Bell holds a 4 by 5 camera to which 


sign. 


a 35 mm. camera is attached and syn- 
chronized to take black-and-white and 
color pictures at the same time. The 
car also carries a 


portable picture 


transmitter. 


ERE and there journalists from 
Charles Dickens to Ernest Hem 


ingway have gone on to fame as novel 


ists but the record of contemporary 


dramatists who have also been news 
papermen is much more impressive. 
Roger M. Busfield Jr. quotes a num 
ber to show how one career leads to 
another in “Journalism as a Training 
Ground for Playwrights” (page 14). 

The article is an outgrowth of re 
search for a textbook on play writing 
which has tentatively been entitled 
“The Playwright’s Approach.” The au 
thor is an instructor in dramatic writ 
ing at Michigan State University and 
an editor of Players Magazine. 

He worked on the Daily Texan as a 
student at the University of Texas 
and later on the sports staff of the 
Austin American Statesman. When he 
returned to college after a World War 
II hitch as a Marine he became inter 
ested in the drama and has been writ- 
ing plays since. 

He took his Ph.D. at Florida State 
University and taught theatre at 
Texas’ Southwestern University, the 
University of Alabama and Florida 
State before going to Michigan. 





Who threw out the anchor? 


Are the advocates of federal government electric 
power really interested in plenty of electricity for 
all Americans, as they so often claim—or are they 
interested primarily in building a government 
power monopoly? 


To meet vastly increased needs for electricity, the 
nation’s more than 400 independent electric light 
and power companies are planning and building 
at an unprecedented rate. But in some sections of 
the country, federal power advocates are fighting 
the efforts of electric companies to build. Here are 
three examples: 


On the Niagara River in New York State, local 
electric companies have tried for many years to 
expand their power development to help provide 
the vast amounts of additional electricity that will 
soon be needed in the Northeast. Public power 
advocates, however, have been able to block govern- 
ment approval for the companies to build. 

In the Pacific Northwest, trying to speed a new 
source of electricity and avoid a real threat of 


power shortage, local electric companies have offered 


to pay 88 per cent of the cost of the proposed John 
Day power dam. But federal power groups say no. 
They seem willing to risk a power shortage rather 
than let local electric companies take any part in 
building the power project. They would have the 
federal government pay for it all, with tax money 
from all over the country. 


At Hell’s Canyon on the Idaho-Oregon border, the 
local power company, with government approval, 
is building the first of three dams that will more 
than double the supply of electricity in that area. 
The company applied in 1947 for permission to 
develop the project, but has been unable to get it 
underway until now—largely because of delaying 
opposition from federal power groups. These groups 
are still fighting to get the government to spend 
429 million dollars of taxpayers’ money to replace 
the project the company has already started. 


This record of obstruction is duplicated all over 
the country. Time after time federal power ad- 
vocates have thrown out the anchor when more 
power was offered and planned by America’s Inde- 
pendent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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Johann Gutenberg's Trade 


IKE Lester Markel who writes wisely and wittily on 
the printed word in this number of THE QutmLt, I also 
believe that Johann Gutenberg’s trade has a future, 

despite television and Cinerama. I could be prejudiced. I 
not only earn a living writing for the press but I was ex 
posed to print at a tender and impressionable age. 

It is true that I have less time than most people for the 
entertainment that seems to be on the television screen 
most of the time. If I merely want to know what hap 
pened after I left a newsroom I have found it simpler to 
call a night deskman than to hunt a news program on the 
all 

My friends in television will say that this simply shows 
my age. I suppose I am the creature of a childhood when 
there were few leisure time ways of entertaining one’s 
self except by reading. I learned to read very young and 
had the fortune to be surrounded in my home by good 
books and magazines. The habit endures. 

My confidence in the printed word’s future slips a little 
when I see my granddaughter, an intelligent and serious 
child of nine, spend an inordinate amount of her time 
perched in front of our TV receiver. When I was her age, 
give or take a little, I was at least dipping into some 
fairly heavy stuff in books and magazines. 


NLY the other day a state convention of optometrists 
O was told that a child’s eyes should not be subjected 
to such a chore as reading before the age of eight. I didn’t 
need glasses until I had done nearly twenty years of 
newspaper work. Today, as the 50s slip away, I read as 
effortlessly and instinctively as a cat prowls 

I could wonder what the futuristic patterns that mo 
mentary static brings to the television screen may be do 
ing to my granddaughter’s eyes. What is more important, 
I wonder what is happening to her mind as she absorbs 
telenewscasts, shockers, westerns and a lot of plain tripe 
when the adult censors aren’t looking. 

It probably won’t hurt her but I can’t help asking what 
she is missing to hear singing commercials and the endless 
popping of cowboys’ blanks. For she can read, quite well. 
She simply doesn’t: do it, as I did. Neither did my 
daughter or son who were what I call the radio genera 
tion 

As school children, that generation achieved a sort of 
schizophrenia that enabled them to do their homework, 
after a fashion, while a desk radio was tuned low. As my 
granddaughter grows older I shall watch with interest to 
see if her generation can find a way of studying and 


watching television at the same time. It will not be much 
more of a trick than that of the character who takes a 
portable radio receiver to a football stadium and tunes 
in on a distant game while watching another first hand. 

I have confined myself pretty much to both the printed 
word and the air waves as entertainment. Lester Markel 
presents the case for the printed word as information so 
cogently that I can only repeat his arguments of avail- 
ability, perspective, background and completeness. He 
concedes television’s ability to cover certain spot news 
with a special effectiveness. So do I. 

I shamelessly deprive my granddaughter of the family 
receiver when I happen to be at home Saturday after- 
noons during the football season. Early this spring, during 
the state high school tournament, I belatedly discovered 
that television can do quite a job on basketball. 

Like most of America, I followed the McCarthy hear- 
ings to the utter demoralization of my work. I have yet 
to make up my mind whether a presidential nominating 
convention is easier to follow on TV than from a working 
press seat. I could wish a mobile unit had been around at 
some notable times in history—say when the English bar- 
ons were extracting Magna Carta from King John at Run- 
nymede. 

It can be asked whether complete televising of an 
event or a spectacle is reporting at all, with the selec- 
tivity and interpretativeness that the word reporting im- 
plies, or simply mass attendance on an electronic magic 
carpet. Whichever it is, such total coverage will remain 
impossible for many events even if cost could be whipped. 
People would have to quit work merely to follow a trial. 
The printed word not only has completeness but it has 
a peculiar brevity of its own. 


F course pictures and sound can be edited as copy is 

edited for the press. Television is only at the begin 
ning of its technical development. The early newspapers 
left a lot to be desired in perspective, background and 
completeness, even when they were available. Television 
reporting may overtake many of the technical advantages 
of print. I can’t be really sure how my granddaughter 
will get information when she is my age. 

In the meantime I have a word of warning for her. The 
printed word can become a tyrant and a fetish. I hoard 
the notes, clippings and releases on which much of my 
own work is based with the nonsensical industry of a 
packrat. I rarely go back to them, once a piece is in type, 
but it comforts me simply to know they are available. 
From long habit, I simply don’t believe things unless I 
have them in print. Cart R. KESLER 
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From Qui 


Editor, 
With 


comment on the 


The Quill 


reference to youl editorial 
proposed study of 
daily newspaper performance in the 
upcoming presidential campaign |The 


Quill, March 1956 


distressingly 


I found your tone 


apologetic and youl 


“high-flown generalizations” rather 


unrelated to the significant implica 
tions of 
I accept the 


study 


such a project 
fact that the 
has been abandoned 


proposed 
However, 
I am not convinced that the project 
was wholly dependent upon the coop 
eration and blessing of the 


the mer 


sample, 
could be ex 
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minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
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When answering blind ads 
them as follows: Box Number, 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


HELP WANTED 


public relations and 
$6.000 to $10,000 
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nbers ot 
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product promotion personnel, 
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PUBLICATION ENGINEERS to gather 
information directly from research and 
design personnel and prepare com- 
prehensive engineering reports. 
TECHNICAL WRITERS to 
operation and maintenance 
Also, electrical 
gineering project 
editing 


prepare 
manuals. 
and mechanical en- 
report writing and 


Send resumes to 


John R. White 
International 


Room 4905 

Business Machines 
Corporation 

590 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 











SITUATION WANTED 


confident newsmar 
veteran June 1, 1956, seeks 
hallenging news and/or editing 
Pre-military journalism 
two Florida weeklie re- 
U.P. stringer: some 


1128, THe Quit 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? send for our 
free brochure which tells how we can promote 
and distribute your book. Ask for booklet QL 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31. New York 


in beeng ee ig ae ON SDX MEM- 
Just won an award 

happening to you? Send your 
the SDX News Section, 35 East 
cago 1, Ill. THe Qurt is 
iscripts. Submit them to 

East Avenue, Oak 
YOUR publication 


entious 


ywhere 


la dailies 


rience Box 


south 


ILI is 





WANTED TO BUY 


buying a business or: 

now publishing in the 

one that could be moved 
Have 30 years of magazine 

r experience and background 
letails to Box 1127, Tue Qui 








ll Readers 


their best behavior 
results of the 
ideally 


undertaking in 
convinced 


pected to be on 
Perhaps the 
would not have 
but the 
have 
both 
the press is 


study 
conclu 
itself 
oul 
that 
analysis 


been 
sive 
might many of 
critics, academic and lay, 
not above self 
And 


our profession let the 
ery persuasion” 


and evaluation since when has 
“zealots of ev 
determine its course 
of action? 
You were less 
Tribune 
in reference to the 
“The best 


paper is fair are its 
will not 


nalve 


Chi 


wrote 


than the 


cago editorialist who 
proposed study 
judges of whether a news 


They 


newspa 


readers 
continue to read a 


per that they believe to be unfair 
By and large, 
papers fail, 
this that all newspapers 
unfair.” A violent 
the truth, 
tion that the 
reached its pinnacle of 

Nevertheless, 


aura of 


therefore, unfair news 


though it does not follow 
from which 
fail are swoop at 


fear, and a vague 


American 


sugges 
press has 
performance 
you tended to cast an 
mystery over the news 


Our 


verbal 


proc 
ess which is unwarranted 


they 


crit 


ics, and are many, and 


often understand the “mys 


tic complex” 


informed, 
of the newspaper’s com 
well, if not 
field. Much 
has come from the 
psychologist, semanticist 
othe 
well as 


munication processes as 
than do we in the 


of our know ledge 


better, 


sociologist. 
disinter 
from 
the cooperative editor and publishe1 

Those have 


down on the proposed study of news 


political scientist and 
ested investigators, as 


who turned thumbs 


performance have lost a 
gain 
field and show others that we are 
than self 
manipulators of a public trust. To say 
the least, their 
barrassing 

Donald M Gillmor 

Assistant Professor of Journalism 

University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. D 


paper major 


opportunity to new respect for 
Ou! 
satisfied 


something more 


success has been em 


Editor, The Quill 

a was so much in Curtis Mac 
Dougall’s article in the January num 
ber that I want to second that I hard 
ly know 


where to begin 


I suppose it because I have writ 
ten some textbooks (as has Mac) that 
I take even exception than 
Mac did to Irving Dilliard’s statement 
that he thinks he 


of writings by journalism teachers ex 


stronger 
has covered the list 
“textbooks and collections of 


kind 


intended for class use.’ 


cept for 
readings and manuals of one 
another 


original 


Dilliard 


down and write 


Some day a man like Irv 
going to settle 
book (I agree 
light weight stuff) 
it is hard, 


a text 
manuals 
find 
grinding work 


about being 
that 


requiring a 


and out 
great deal of organization of material. 
thinking, skill at 
ing how to impart knowledge through 
the printed word 


and know 


that 
worth 
and all 


mean 


this 
write, not 


I'm fed up with notion 


texts are easy to 
mentioning as a contribution, 
the other 
they use the 
book 1 

I've 
books, 


comparison 


things people when 


expression “just a text 
kinds of 
basis of 
trade 


written some othe 
have 
I'd rather 
books to any one text 
Roland E. Wolseley 


Professor of 


too, and some 


do three 


Journalism 
Syracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y 


University 


Editor, The Quill 

After reading and re-reading Spen 
cer Allen’s article—“It’s Time TV Ds 
velops News to Fit Its Maturity” in 
the February number—I have a re 
newed hope for television news 

One switch the 
and pick up the 
ranted 


television dial 


dull, 


coverage on 


can 
same unwar 
newsreel each 
This is not 
“pick 
would like 

tele 


channel at any given time 
“getting” 
ing it up” 
that 
vision 


the news but merely 
from whoever1 
day—to get his face on a 
screen 
Although I do not 
points in Mr. Allen’s 
tainly agree with his idea of getting 
back to “digging up good stories by 
asking provocative 


agree with all 


article I cer 


questions” rather 
than awaiting a phone call from a city 
dignitary whom the people have seen 
ever since the birth of television news, 
saying approximately the same things 
“this is exact 
Sadly 


television newsmen 


he always says, such as 
ly what the 
very 
ask the people if the 
is what Joe 

As a news director, w 
differently and let’s not fool 
You are not the son 
when you actually = a city dignitary 
“on the pan” 
city 


people want.” 


enough, few 
particular point 
Citizen wants 

e have aspired 
to do 
anyone. favorite 
and ask why he is rais 
ing a tax instead of going along 
with his wishes and allowing him to 
expound how “the people of the city 
need and want it.” 
back to 


nalism and give the people the com- 


Let’s get grass-roots jour 
working coverage 
not the handouts 
becoming 


plete and accurate 
want, 
editors 


they most 


news satisfied 


with. 


are 


Bob Baltrano 
News Director, WWCA 
Gary, Ind. 
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ONLY —EMOITPE GIVES YOU CONTINUOUS TRUE HIGH FIDELITY 


s 


For true high fidelity...for perfect pitch and perfect 


tempo, records must be played at their exact recorded These Two Zenith Features Take 
speed. And only Zenith’s famous Cobra-Matic” Record Changer, the Chance Out of High Fidelity 
now with new improved features, gives you the Stroboscope 

Speedometer and Fully Variable Speed Regulator —the two 

essentials for playing every record at precisely the speed of 

the original recording. Fully variable speed Built-in stroboscope 


regulator permits you to speedometer shows 
° . . . . play any speed from 10 when turntable is turn- 
And a new, specially-developed Zenith circuitry allows you to 85 RPM and to correct ing at record's exact 
. . . ‘ ° a turntabl ded . 
to enjoy full, rich bass notes without “blasting” high volume! hciain Ae abate m 


Truly, a new and luxurious musical experience. 


The Debussy (above). Cobra-Matic” Record Changer plays all _— sensitive Zenith-quality speakers to bring out all highs and lows. Dis- 
speeds from 10 to 85 RPM, including the 16% “Talking Book" _ tinctive cabinet in Mahogany veneers and selected hardwood solids, 
speed. Heavy duty 4-pole motor for smoother performance. 3 extra- Model HFY-15R. In blond oak veneers and solids, Model HFY-15E. 


ZENITH...the quality goes in before the name goes on 
Backed by 37 years of experience in radionics exclusively * ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS « Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


MERICAN 


voluminous 


journalism has a 
Roland 


E. Wolseley, professor of jour 


literature 


nalism at Syracuse University, esti 
that 2.500 books 
been published in this country on the 
field 


The numerous books present a prob 


mates about have 


lem to the student and professional 
worker who not be experts in 
To aid the non-experts, 
Wolseley has produced a 
sixth edition of his excellent annotated 
and selected bibliography “The Jour- 
nalist’s Bookshelf” (Quill and Scroll 
Foundation, Chicago, $5). 

This 212-page 
broken 


gories 


may 
bibliography 


Professor 


reference manual is 


down into twenty-six cate 
Both an author and title index 
This includes 


Professor Wolseley’s excellent article 


are included edition 
on the literature of journalism. He has 
added 140 books that have been pub 
lished last edition 
sued in 1951. He has modified some of 


since the was is 
his previous annotations and included 
several books which had been omitted 
from earlier editions 

For any newsman who wants even a 
small professional bookshelf this book 
would be one of the most essential 
“The Journalist’s Bookshelf” is 
a superior guide and the only up-to 
date, book list on 
America’s most important professions 
Wolseley himself contin 
ues to add to the literature of Journal 
ism by the 
book 
ism” 
$2.50) 

The 
on religious journalism in the United 
States, writes of this field as a voca 
tion, outlines the kinds of jobs that 
one might get and discusses prepara 
a career. This small book 
litera 


items 


extensive one of 


Pr ofesso1 


publication of another 
“Careers in Religious Journal- 
New York, 


(Association Press, 


author, one of the authorities 


tion for such 
is a contribution to vocational 
ture in making available information 
on a specialized aspect of journalism 

One field of journalism which does 
literature is 
Journalism Pro 


Rucker of Missouri 


not have an abundant 
that of management 


fessors Frank W 





Book Manuscripts Considered 


by cooperative 
authors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully de- 


publisher who offers 


signed books. All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. Bristol 489 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 











and Herbert Lee Williams of Michi 
gan State have prepared a noteworthy 
book “Newspaper Organization and 
Management” (The Iowa State Col 
lege Press, Ames, Iowa, $7.50) 

The book’s twenty-seven chapters 
are arranged in five parts: organiza 
tion and equipment, production and 
service, financial and legal questions, 
public relations, and within-the-plant 
relations. This 547-page volume is well 
illustrated and includes a fairly ex 
tensive bibliography and an index. 
The authors do a very effective job in 
bringing together a amount of 
data on important, though perhaps not 


vast 


too interesting to the student, aspects 
in journalism 


REAL aid to the study of com 
munism—a subject of concern to 
is “Bibli- 
ography on the Communism Problem 
in the United States” (The Fund fo: 
the Republic, Inc.. New York, $5) 
This volume was compiled by Charles 
Corker, an ex-law professor at Stan 
ford University. It was supervised by 
a group not connected with the Fund 


all public affairs specialists 


which included professors of law or 
Washington, 


Harvard 


from 
Georgetown 


political science 
Cor nell, 


Universities 


and 


This 474-page volume contains thou 
In addition to author 
indices, it 


sands of items 


and subject has five ap 
pendices including a selected bibliog 
raphy on native American radicalism 
and a short reading list on commu 
nism for busy people 

Corker and his staff, supervised by 
the same professors, prepared a com 
panion volume called “Digest of the 
Public Record of Communism in the 
United States” (The Fund for the Re 
public, Inc., New York, $5). This 753 
page publication is intended as a 
source book of 


readily available 


material that is not 


It contains “digests or extracts of 
public records of the most significant 
executive action, legislation and legis 
and 
court proceedings relevant to this 
question in the United States.” These 


two books offer a major aid for those 


lative committee proceedings, 


in a position to increase public under 
standing of the communist problem. 
For anyone who wants a quick un 
derstanding of the best 
introduction to the subject is an 89 


communism 


page pamphlet prepared at the Hoover 
Institute and Library on War, Revolu 


tion, and Peace. It is “The Communist 
Revolution: An Outline of Strategy 
and Tactics” (Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, $1), by 
Harold H. Fisher, chairman of the in 
stitute 

In several places in the pamphlet, 
Dr. Fisher takes some cracks at per 
sons in this country who, he says, are 
guilty of communist tactics. These few 
references may make some critical of 
this very excellent work. Dr. Fisher 
includes a chronology and a rathe1 
detailed list of books in English re 
lating to the communist movements. 

For those who want a little fuller 
view than this superb pamphlet, one 
might look at Stefan Possony’s “A 
Century of Conflict: Communist Tech- 
niques of World Revolution, 1848-1950” 
(Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 
$7.50) and Hugh Seton-Watson’s 
“From Lenin to Malenkov: The His- 
tory of World Communism” (Fred 
erick A. Publishers, New 
York, $6). Possony is on the faculty 
of Georgetown University in Wash 
ington. Seton-Watson is professor of 


Praeger, 


Russian history at the University of 
London. Both books are authoritative 
presentations. 


NE of the men who will 
Sigma Delta Chi history 
late Joe E. Cooper 
the organization of the Dallas profes 
sional chapter of the journalistic fra 
ternity and helped make Sigma Delta 
Chi a force in Texas 
Joe Cooper leaves many things be 
hind him but for 
loved him we find an awful lot of Joe 
in the book called “With or Without 
Beans” (William S. Henson, Inc., Dal 
las, Texas, $4). This book is subtitled 
“Being a Compendium to Perpetuate 
the Internationally-Famous Bowl of 
Chili (Texas Style) Which Occupies 
Such an Important Place in Modern 
Civilization.” 


live in 
is the 
He was active in 


those of us who 


Joe Cooper conceived the idea for 
his book and his many friends helped 
him. He acknowledges this on the title 
page with this note 

“In collaboration with a hundred 
odd other Texas patriots who, at the 
drop of a stetson, will eulogize or 
soliloquize upon the social, cultural 
and dietetic values of this gourmet’s 
delight or, at the drop of another stet 
son, indict any who would blaspheme 
the good name of chili.” 

Some of the chili 
those of Palmer Hoyt, editor and pub 
lisher of the Denver Post, Harmon 
Nichols, Washington columnist for the 
United Press, United States Senator 
Price Daniel and Governor Allan Shi 


vers of Texas. 


recipes include 
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Behind the Ships that Set the Pace... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





World’s fastest jet boat, Donald Campbell’s Blue- 
bird—216 miles an hour 


World’s fastest propeller-driven boat, Slo-Mo-Shun 
1V—178 miles an hour 


All the Atlantic Blue Ribbon Winners, from the 
Mauretania to the S. S. United States . 


Maiden voyage of the world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine 


Iwo-fifths of the world’s freighters... 


The race horses and work horses of the seas all have 
one thing in common 
in lubrication 


SOCONY MOBIL’S master touch 


when rec 
when schedules must be met 
the men who know marine machinery look to 
SOCONY MOBIL for its protection. 


Good reason! When the chips are down 
ords are at stake 


_ * * 
Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your factory, your farm or your home 


look to the leader for lubrication. 


you, loo, can 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 


LEADER 


INC. 


IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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Lester Markel is Sunday editor of 
the New York Times. He was instru- 
mental in founding the Internation- 
al Press Institute five 


years ago. 


HE future of the printed word is a 


subject that requires almost as 


much crystal-gazing as the out 


look for 


ing satellite 


Khrushchev, o1 
This is a 
to define 
describe its past and its 


life on a fly 
hazardous at 
tempt the printed word, to 
present, and 
to peer into its 


What 


(hues presumably will be added 


future 

with television, with color to 
come 
to cries), 
three 


with Cineramic-telescopic 
D-and-four-F with pic 


tures beckoning and bemusing us from 


movies, 


all sides and in all shapes, I do not 
that people whether the 


future? 


wonde! ask 
printe d word has a 
that it has 


Let us start 


I firmly 
be Lic ve 
with an examination of 
fallacy. It is 


“one 


basic 
that 


worth ten thousand words.’ 


what is to me a 


said repeatedly picture 1s 


3ut I ask 
What pictures and what words? 

There are pictures that do speak elo 
like Michelangelo's 


at times, photographs 


quently pictures 
oOo! El Greco s or, 
like Brady’s of Lincoln 


indeed 


snapshots, as momentary 


But they are 
rar Most pictures are only 
as a flicker 
of the eye or ol the lens. 

And then I ask: what words? What 
pictures can speak as eloquently as 
such words as these: 

Churchill, addressing the House of 
Commons in 1940 
offer but blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” 

Or Benjamin Franklin: “They that 


can give up essential liberty to obtain 


“T have nothing to 


a little temporary safety deserve nei 
ther liberty nor safety.” 

Or Lincoln: “That 
der God, shall have a new birth of 


this nation, un 


freedom 
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Yes, the Printed Word 
Has a Future Despite 


Television and Cinerama 
By LESTER MARKEL 


One picture may be worth 10,000 words—if El Greco 
painted it or Brady took it. Meanwhile, this dean of 
Sunday editors points out, newspapers, magazines and 
books will still offer completeness and perspective. 


Or finally, Voltaire: “I disapprove 
of what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 

As you read or hear passages such 
as these, you become certain that the 
word much 

But there 
question of whether 
the spoken word makes a deeper im 


has more 
than the 


arises the 


impact, more 
impact, 


then 


picture 


I do not 
deny that on certain occasions pel 


press than the printed one 


haps a great moment in history—the 
spoken word can be an atomic force. 

In the long run, however, the print 
ed word has an authority that the 
spoken word never have. It 
reaches beyond the limited audience 
for the spoken word 


can 


an audience lim 
ited if not in size then surely in time 
and in depth 


down defi 


nitively in black and white. 


and is set 


STUDY of the evolution of the 
printed word reinforces this con 
viction that it is The 
story runs this way: at the beginning, 
pictures; then, written then, 
printed words; then, back to pictures; 
now, back to the printed word 
First, there were hieroglyphs, the 
tabloids of the Stone Age; then came 
manuscripts, printed 
hand; then there was Gutenberg 


here to stay. 


words; 


laboriously by 
and 
here we must pause. For we are now 
in 1456, the great year for the printed 
word—the year when the Gutenberg 
3ible was completed 

Gutenberg’s press, it is said, could 
turn out three hundred impressions a 
day. This is tortoise work by today’s 





Mr. Markel’s article is adapted 
from a speech he gave at the 
Editor-Educator Conference spon- 
sored in New York by the Maga- 
zine Publishers and National Edu- 
cation Associations. 





standards—one of today’s presses can 
produce 25,000 forty-eight-page news 
papers in an hour—yet when Guten 
with the 
speed of copying by hand, the extent 
of the advance can be realized. | 
But invention was needed 
to make the Gutenberg press really 
effective—a 


berg’s press is compared 


another 


paper-making machine. 
That came in 1798. And still another 
impetus to literacy was required 
broader education. 

Up until the 1920s the printed word 
stood unchallenged. Then radio blared 
forth and then in 1951 came coast-to 
coast television—to move in upon lei 
sure time and compete with the print 
ed word for impact. What has been 
the result? Let us look at the record 
tor two important the 
printed word—books and newspapers. 


carriers of 


As for books, the industry is boom- 
ing. In 1955 more titles were published 
in the United States than ever before 

a total of 12,589. Of this total, juve 
niles accounted for 12 per cent—one 
per cent up from 1954—proving that 
while Captain Kangaroo and Pinky 
Lee may have their ardent followers, 
these addicts still know how to read. 

The book publishers tell you that 
the last year has been their best ever. 
As for newspaper reading, the 1955 
circulation of daily newspapers in the 
United States was approximately fifty- 
six million, an increase of 4.3 per cent 
over 1950. 
ESPITE such statistics, there is 

still apprehension. As a case his 
tory, let us the newspaper 
and television. What applies to the 
newspaper applies also, in important 
respects, to all printed matte: 

Many newspapers are having a case 
of jitters. I do not think this is war 
ranted. Consider the two areas in 
which the mass mediums compete for 


consider 


(Turn to page 20) 
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His art may borrow from old masters or new to broadcast the ‘voice that whispers fiddle- 


sticks’ The Humor of the Finn in the Street 
Barbs the Cartoons of Helsinki's Kari 


VW ELL. how do I feel? Just 
Wir a man who has lost a 
gold mine.” This was the 
line under Kari’s cartoon, last Feb. 
17, after Prime Minister Urho Kek- 
konen was elected president of Fin 
land. Kari is the cartoonist of this 
young republic. His 160 to 170 car 
appear in Helsinki San 
the national and politically in 
dependent daily newspaper. 
Why did 


name: he 


toons a yeal 
omat, 
Kari first 
last, 
feel 
gold mine? It’s 
the president of Fin 
land to be free of public criticism. 
But Kari’s portrait, with a Mona Lisa 
pose and smile after the manner of 
DaVinci, made ironical his parenthet 
ical “kicker”: “The People’s Artist 
Kari has become the Court Portrait 
Painter.” 

Breaking tradition, Kekkonen 
campaigned in 
seeking the 


this is his 
does not sign his 
Suomalainen, which means Finn 
that he had lost a 


traditional for 


had 
“the American style,” 
office, getting about the 
which is one-fourth large 
Colorado with three times as 
inhabitants—to talk to voters. 
If he breaks another tradition, by con 
tinuing to be the leader of the Agrar 
ian party instead of being 
party politics, the cartoonist may “go 
American” and subject the nation’s 
highest official to the spray of satirical 
humor. 


country 
than 
many 


abc ve 


The tears of his symbol, a squat, 
little old man dressed in black with 
hair stiffly emerging from a low wide 
brimmed black hat, and the copious 
tears of his two Persian cats, suggest 
that Kari will continue to be the peo 
ple’s jester rather than the court art 
ist—that through him the humor of 
Finland’s “average man” will 
tinue to flash over Kekkonen 


Unlike his symbol, which he puts 


con 


when it 
Kari is tall 
youthful 36, the same age as the re 
The day I talked with 
blue suit, a red 

with white dots 


in cartoons sharpens the 


point, and slender, a 


public him 
he wore a shirt, a 
pink bow tie 
and his 


Tousled long hai narrow 


head go with a boyish enthusiasm 


that shows also in his signature, which 
has a six-point asterisk above the “i.” 


By GAYLE WALDROP 


One of the Persian cats was visible; 
the “shy” one was under a bed 
Eleven of the 122 cartoons in Kari’s 
“Piirrosparaati,’ his second book—a 
first printing of 8,000 sold out before 
Christmas—are on his “gold mine.” 
Each is distinctive in its characteriza 
tion, the lines suited to the mood and 
the moment: Kekkonen as Nero play 
ing a harp while the fire of economic 
crisis rages; as a talking whirling der 
vish; as a hypnotist mesmerizing party 
minister 
presidential 


leaders; as prime sending 


one of his rivals, Tu 
omioja, to the Tower of London (to 
be British ambassador) 

Observing in December that the six 
presidential candidates had been dis 
cussed from nearly every angle, ex 
cept astrology, Kari hastened to fill 
the gap, under appropriate cai 
icatures. “Kekkonen, born Sept. 3, is 
The Book of Horoscopes 
says about the Virgo people that they 
have the ability to suppress such feel 
ing as, if 


a Virgo. 


irritate 
their neighbors. This shows that it is 
no use counting on horoscope books.” 


unleashed, would 


Gayle Waldrop, director of the col- 
lege of journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, is in Helsinki, 
Finland, as a Fulbright lecturer. 


Kilpi (Communist candidate), born 
June 7, “It is a perfect 
riddle how these twins (one labelled 
Cultural Politician, the Class 
Struggler) could identical 
twins without with 
other.” 

On the day before the election. 
Kari characterized the campaign in a 
biting cartoon. Below the candidates 
who dripped slimy pitch propaganda 
from head to foot was the line: ““Noth- 
ing can be so good as a free democ 


is a Gemini 


other 
live as 


falling out each 


racy. Tomorrow the people have an 
opportunity to 
six,” 


choose one of these 


Ji HAVE a 


firm 


great amount of very 
though it has 
never occurred to me to follow them,” 
Kari wrote in the preface to “Piirro 


sparaati.” 


principles, 


“Some of my friends claim 
that I change my opinions every quar 
ter of an hour. But they underestimate 
my intellectual elasticity. As a matter 
of fact I five 
minutes. Only in one respect I am ab 
solutely firm and undisturbed: I will 
never, never give up my prejudices.” 

His prejudices are based on a pas 


change them every 


sion to present the viewpoint of the 
Finn in the street. He belongs to no 
party. His principles demand freedom 
of expression. He humor as a 
powerful instrument for clearing out 
what Carlyle called “the dead pedant- 
ries, unveracities, indolent somnolent 
impotences, and dung 
mountains” of and _ political 
thought. Gaily and courageously he 
broadcasts “the still small voice that 
whispers ‘fiddlesticks.’ 

Kari is fortunate in that Eljas Erk 
ko, owner of the Sanomat whose staff 


uses 


accumulated 


social 


the cartoonist joined in 1951, publishes 
a newspaper independent of parties. 
He encourages Kari to “draw” his 
own mind. 

Now and then the cartoons are not 
in line with editorial policy, the con 
trast accentuating the liberal 
acter of the newspaper. Kari 
not sit in on editorial staff 
ences, nor does he work in the news- 


char 
does 


confer- 


paper building. He consults the editor 
about political cartoons, draws them 
in his apartment. 

From a south window he can look 
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out on 


some of his public in a tri 
park. On his 
books of cartoons and books by art 
“The Pick of Punch,” “(David) 
Visibility,’ “WSC: A Cartoon 
New Yorker Albums, 
books of German cartoons. And since 
my visit, Fitzpatrick’s “As I Saw It” 
and “The Herblock Book.” Art books 
include Botticelli, Cezanne, Rodin, 
Van Gogh, Valesquez. On wall 
are eight lithographs by 
Daumier cartoons 


angular 


ists: 
Low 
Biography,” 


one 

original 
whose are art 
which is Kari’s aim as he comments 


in lines on his contemporaries. 


HEN he was 5 years old Kari’s 
hobby A high 


school classmate remembers his draw 


was drawing. 


ings for the school paper and his neg- 
lecting studies to make sketches. After 
high school Kari had three years at 
the Athaenum art school in Helsinki 

His professional work began with 
illustrations for his own 
Then he did historical 


toons for periodicals, and was a lay 


“causeries. 


“comics,” car 


out man for magazines. Needing more 


money than he was earning, he ap 


plied on the death of the Sanomat’s 
cartoonist for the job 

An artist to the tips of his long and 
sensitive fingers, Kari has a friendly 
shyness in conversation that contrasts 
with his professional boldness and his 
public laughing at himself. And these 
are the qualities that have brought 
him skill in 
jesting 


recognition: his car 


icature, his insouciant about 
the great and the near-great. and his 
personalizing himself for his audience 

A drawing and 


demands clarity 


artistry, he says. It should be simple 
so that the 
lost is still 


interesting as a drawing 


and timeless, even when 


“situation” is the cartoon 
attractive o1 
as are his Daumiers. His subjects 
are studied well, not drawn as mere 
This skill in 
icature he uses with strong ideas. 
Five book 
are modeled on paintings by Botticel 
li, Peter Breughel, Albert Edelfelt and 
Akseli Gallen-Kallela. The last two 
Finnish whose work is 
well known to the man in the street. 


symbols portrait-car 


cartoons in his second 


are painters 

No subject seems to be above Kari’s 
rapier-like satire. Sibelius, a national 
hero, was presented in seven vivid 
“portraits,” each in the mood of one 
of the symphonies. When Gigli sang 
here, a stage hand brought a ladder 
to help him reach high C. 

Of three dealing with 
Communists, a touchy subject if there 
Finland, the 
Volksi Polizei, revolver in hand, the 
victim holding a spoon high, and on 
the table breakfast food “Made in 
USA.” Another is of the “Marx 


cartoons 


is one in one shows 
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IN THE MANNER OF DA VINCI 


(The People’s Artist Kari has become the Court Portrait Painter.) 
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Copyright by Helsingin Sanomat, Helsinki 


How dol feel? Just like a man who has lost a gold mine. 


This cartoon by Kari appeared 


in the Helsinki 


Sanomat last Feb. 17 


when Prime Minister Urho Kekkonen was elected president of Finland 


and thus traditionally put 
brothers” doing a dance, Karl bring 
ing up the rear, “Das Kapital” under 
his arm, obviously unhappy. The 
other has an electric line from Krem 
lin towers to a robot labelled SKP, 
Finland’s Communist party. 

Kari has presented the cabinet as 
Napoleon playing patience, with par 
liament as a soldier saluting and be 
ing told: “The cabinet doesn’t cheat, 
but if it doesn’t come out, the cabinet 
changes the rules.” He has shown the 
cabinet as a fiddler, trying to lure 
a yawning cat, Index Price, 
from the top limb of a tree. 


down 


ARI personalizes himself not only 
by using his little black man sym 
bol and his cats, but by cartoons like 
that of his bride dragging him to 
church for the wedding, with this 
line: “Goodbye, Free World.” His 


above 


the criticism of party politics. 
captivity must be a happy one, with 
his beautiful actress wife and their 
young son, Peter. 

His subjects range far from politics. 
In this skiing-mad nation he has pic- 
tured an elderly, portly and puzzled 
skier facing single tracks that swing 
in wide left and right. He 
preached a sermon before Christmas, 
1954—on traffic-crowded Aleksanter- 
inkatu, loops of electric lights above, 
startled and be-furred pedestrians saw 
Christ with a halo and hand out- 
stretched and palm up. 

Below the fold of the editorial page 
Kari appears three to four times a 
week—his cartoons centered, rectan- 
gular in shape most days, a reef, for 
that is what his name means, a shoal 
that tears holes in pretense, that pre- 
sents the truth as this man of energy 
and talent sees it. 


arcs to 





Today's cub reporter could well be tomorrow's Maxwell Anderson or 


Eugene O'Neill. In mastering one craft, he is also learning the skills of 


the other, says this observer in surveying Journalism As 
A Training Ground for Playwrights 


SURVEY of 
ful 
the 


interesting 


the most success 


Broadway playwrights of 
20th 


point 


century reveals an 


many of them re 


ceived their early training as news 

papermen 
Such American dramatists 
as Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman. 
George Broadhurst, Mare Connelly, 
Edna Ferbe1 Forbes, Jules 
Goodman, Lillian Hellman, Avery 
Hopwood, George S. Kaufman, Wil 
lard Mack, Roi Coope Megrue, Max 
Marcir Eugene O'Neill, Channing 
Pollock Robert E Sherwood, 
active 


Augustus Thomas 


famous 


James 


and 
were jou! 


nalists at one time in their careers 

The same is true of English play 
wrights. James M. Barrie, A. A. Milne 
and George Bernard Shaw, fo1 


ple for 


exam 


once wW1 columns London 
dailies 

It m 
how j 


the d: 


a study 


difficult to 


experience 


pinpoint 
prepares 
his task. However, 
statements made by 
some of these ex-newspapermen re 
the 


Success as 


Is fir listin values which 


Vea 
felt their 


buted to 
play W 
F 


re porter 


rst in le 


arning news values as a 
the future dramatist is sharp 

understanding of the rela 
f Augustus Thom 


scenes 


as, who worked on newspapers in St 


Louis, Kansas City, 
before turning to 
such hi 
“Arizor 
claimed 


for a play 


and New York 
the theatre to write 
“The Witching Hour,” 
“The Copperhead,” 


“the 


and 
that climactic situation 
would be almost always a 
first-page 

Max 
to-God newspaperman, with the true 
instinct, should be able to 
He claimed that 


story 1s more or 


story in a newspaper office.” 
Marcin held that any “honest 


newspape! 

rite a good play a 
writing a newspapel 
like Writing a 
the dramatic 
then it i a pl 


Others felt that playwrights who were 


less since 
first, 


elimination.” 


play “you 


select thing and 


cess ol 


former newspapermen were trained 


to see the story and put it foremost 


with a punch 
Second 
for 


a reporter develops an ear 


dialogue and learns to write ex 


By ROGER M. BUSFIELD JR. 


pressive language appropriate to chai 


acter through his interviewing expe 
author of “Stage 
othe 


former 


riences. Edna Ferber 
Door io 
laboration 


and many plays in col 


with newsman 
George S. Kaufman, has stressed this 
value gained from het early years as 
a reporter in Michigan 

ILLARD MACK admitted 
that the knowledge he gained 
him his 
into playwriting 


Mack said: 


worked 


] 
also 


from interviewing gave 


tering wedge” In an 
interview 


“T had 


a police 


on a newspaper as 
That’s 
crooks think 


wl 


where I 
I had been 
le when I 


reportel! 
learned how 
on the 
fault faul 
with the ‘People don't talk 
like that, I told the produce: 
you think you know they 
do talk.’ I rewrote the dialogue. Afte: 
that I began writing plays and to date 
have written 

Mack’s 


value 


stage a Li found 
with a play. I found most 


language 
‘TI sup 


pose how 


sixty two 
third 


the 


statement 


Suggests a 


gained from _ reporting 


Roger M. Busfield Jr. teaches play- 
writing at Michigan State University 
and helps edit Players Magazine. 


ibility to draw characters from life 
The reporter in his daily work meets 
people from every walk of life and ev 
Few pi 
enable a man to mingle with members 


of the blue book one hour and a bum 


ery economic level \fessions 


in a skid-row soup line the next 
The 


because he has a _ peculian 


newspaperman can—and does 
“social 
immunity “3 People of all classes ac 
cept him and “open up” to him while 
they usually become reticent around 
Marcin 
he 


much of 


strangers pinpointed _ this 
said, “A ne 
life 
knows how people 


which IS 


value when wspape! 


man learns during his 


daily work he 
unde: stress 


react great 


dramatic material.” 

Fourth, reporting provides the play 
wright with a knowledge of the situa 
tions out of which plays are made 


“Like Marcin 


stated, “I began as a newspaperman 


many playwrights,” 
The experience which I gained in re 
porting later 
work. It the 


rude, raw 


invaluabl In my 
fund of 


material out of which 


was 
gave me a vast 
plays 
are fashioned.” 
IFTH, working in a 
fice under the pressure of deadlines 
the 


concentration. He 


newspaper ol 


demands of reporter an intense 


must be able to 
exclude all distracting elements while 
he Afte bed 
lam of newspaper work, Thomas, in 
then his 


concentration to 


writes describing the 


his autobiography, related 


acquired sense of 
the task of the playwright 
“More than then at a 


dress rehearsal and its attendant hub 


once since 
bub I have been thankful for much of 
that 
which has helped me to sit at a music 
stand in the orchestra pit and patch 


control as was then acquired, 


up some limping scene.’ 
W. Somerset Maugham, 
and playwright, but never a journal 
the 
playwriting to journalism in his book, 
“The he 
“The playwright the journalist 
need very similar gifts, a quick eye 
for a good story and a telling point, 
writ 


novelist 


ist, summarized relationship of 


Summing Up,” when said, 


and 


animation and a vivid way of 


ing.” 
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Are Newspapers Buying 


A Trojan Horse 


Filled With Handouts? 


Public relations men perform an invaluable service 


to the nation's press, but some papers rely too 
heavily on them. They should complement a paper's 


NE needs only to glance through 
the newspapers of a decade o1 
that the 
undergone far 


two go to realize 


ag 
nation’s press has 


reaching changes in recent years 
The transformation 
better 
legible 


tive makeup, and more persuasive ad 


is clearly evi 


dent in a quality of writing, 


more type taces, more attrac 


vertising 

Perhaps not quite as apparent is 
the change that has taken place in 
the news content of the American 
press. One aspect Is the greater em 
phasis on news interpretation; anoth 
er is the greater coverage given to 
areas once ne glec te d 

All of these advances, and many 
more, have resulted in a better news 
paper. However, one of the changes 
contains the seed which threatens the 
very foundation of a free press. It is 
planted in that Trojan horse—broad 
ened coverage 

Expansion of news coverage nearly 
always is desirable. It usually results 
in a better informed public, which, in 
turn, ordinarily brings about better 
government, greater tolerance, and 


numerous other benefits 

the 
means being employed to achieve this 
Instead of adding 


qualified staff members to handle the 


I question, however, some of 


worthwhile end 


increased coverage, a great many 


newspapers appear to be relying on 


public relations (or publicity) people 
to fill the gap 

The 
should 


public relations 
feel flattered! 
state of affairs 


tinues at its 


practitioner 
Actually, it is 
And if it con 
rate, it could 
undermine the quality of the nation’s 


a sorry 
current 


press 
I would be the first to admit that a 
public relations man is an invaluable 
aid to through his re 
followups, and 
But he is an inadequate 


newspapers 


leases, tips, general 


assistance 
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coverage, not substitute for it, says this critic. 


By VICTOR J. DANILOV 






substitute for a good reporter whose 
only responsibility is to his newspaper 
. and thus the public! 


A number of recent surveys show 
that from 35 to 50 per cent of news 
printed in newspapers comes from 
public relations sources. If this is 


true, it is a sad commentary on the 
status of the press today 

It could mean that 

1. The press 
mandate 


2. The public is getting a distorted 


is failing to fulfill its 


picture of the new 
3. The day is not too far off when it 
will be 


source to have a publicity man to ob 


necessary tor every news 


tain proper coverage. 

AM not making these charges, but 
| merely raising them as possibilities 
if the trend toward broade1 
the 
Recently I have seen indica 


coverage 


continues under present circum 
stances. 
tions that editors are placing greater 
reliance on public relations repre 
sentatives and are showing less initi 
ative in covering the news. Some of 
these signs include: 

1. Far too many news releases are 


being used verbatim, with little or no 


attempt to check accuracy and de 
velop better angles 
2. Many reporters are too easily 


satisfied by publicists and thus some 
times fail to get the complete story. 

3. Fewer requests are being made to 
speak directly to persons in the news. 
Instead there is a growing tendency 
to rely on public relations people to 
obtain a statement for publication. 

4. Newspapers seem to be making 
fewer periodic checks for stories, and 
there is a growing belief on the part 
of news sources that they must issue 
“news” releases to assure coverage. 

I would like to discuss these points 
briefly, since they might be 
terpreted. 


misin- 






























































































Victor Danilov is public relations man- 
ager at Illinois Institute of Technology 
and Armour Research Foundation. 


I do not believe that the verbatim 
use of news releases per se is objec 
tionable. In desirable in 
when the re 
But the 


tice is being carried to extremes, with 


fact, it is 
routine stories 


well 


many 
lease is written. prac 
many newspapers rarely questioning 
the content of a handout. 

It is true that there is a high pro 
portion of honest and highly capable 
men and women among the publicists 
who flood newspaper offices with re 
But it must be 
each is 


remembered 
paid to 


leases. 
that 
a favorable impression for his or her 
employer, whether it be an industrial 


being create 


educa 
government 


concern, organization, 


tional 


civic 
institution, or 
agency. 

Editors and reporters must always 
guard against being used as tools in 
the distribution of false or misleading 
propaganda. They can do this by never 
being satisfied merely with handouts, 
and by a 


never-ending search for 


news. 
I have known some editors who 
have refused to give space to an 


event merely because a news release 
not available. And I have en 
countered many reporters who 
eagerly snatch up handouts and rush 


was 


too 


(Turn to page 18) 


Sports Editor Charles Johnson and his assistant Bernie Swanson (both seated) 
study the redesigned Minneapolis Star. Sports lead a “packaged” section 
of the paper. Standing are Dick Gordon and Bob Beebe, sports writers. 


Harold Chucker (left), copy desk chief, and 
Star’s new look. Powers writes the streaml 
is using a two-way communication system 


It started with a memorandum. Those who redesigned the Minneapolis Star 
still find themselves calling it ‘The Hypothetical News. Here is how 


Daily Color and New Concepts of News 
Flow Lure the Reader — » Forrest 8. JENSTAD 


OUBTLESS you will have heard 
about our baby, the NEW Min 
! Star “HN,” as some 


apolis s ol 


of us still catch ourselves calling it 
There were articles about it in many 
of the from Editor & Publisher 
to Variety 


The show-biz newspaper interpreted 


’ 
trades 


our venture, with its emphasis on full 
color newspictures, as the advance an 
swer of Minneapolis journalism to col 
or television. Our objective was not 
that however. We 


wanted to create the 


specific, simply 


best over-all 


newspaper that our resources could 
make possible 

That “HN” refers to The Hypotheti 
cal News. It stems from a locally fa 
mous memorandum issued to a dozen 
of us about a year ago by the execu 
sill Steven 

“This memorandum is your appoint 
ment to the planning staff of The Hy 
pothetical News,” “A six 


tive editor, 


it read 


day evening newspaper in a city just 
like Minneapolis Because our pub 
lisher [John Cowles HN to 


replace the existing evening newspa 


expects 
per {the Star, of course|, it must be 
better 
needs of the people of the Minneapolis 
HN 
things because they 
habitual. A 
it can begin with the fundamentals 
Our job is to decide what they are and 


It must meet better the news 


area does not have to do 
are expected o! 


starting-over newspaper, 


how we will satisfy them. . . 

The next paragraphs of the memo 
included several preliminary research 
assignments to individuals on the plan 
ning staff, and then came the closing 
paragraph, reading in part: “Frankly, 
this will require some extracurricular 
effort on your part.” 


ILL may not have realized it at the 
time, but that statement qualified 
him for first place in the understate 


ment sweepstakes of 1955. The com 
mittee of twelve subordinate editors, 
later enlarged to sixteen, started run 
ning and hasn’t stopped yet, though 
has been a 
than 


Our work sessions lasted from three 


the new Star now going 


concern tor more two months 
to five hours each, and the week that 
had only one such session was con 
sidered a lazy one. Between sessions 
each of us worked as a specialized 
task-force, and 
detailed that 
were torn to bits and reassembled by 
the full committee. 

This advance work went on for nine 


one-man researching 


drawing up proposals 


months. In the final few weeks we set 
type for, made up, and revised enough 
sample pages to produce several issues 
of a good-sized newspaper. 

From the reader’s standpoint the 
most obvious advance has been the 
introduction of daily full-color news 


pictures on the front page and on the 
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rrest Powers have busy roles in the 
news summary 
n newsroom to the composing room. 


and index. Chucker 






picture page I sav most obvious be 
cause we feel that certain other im 
provements not so noticeable to the 


nonprofessional will prove much more 
terms of reader-hours 

Star, than 
rtistic appeal of pictures in color 
But the color is the 
And now that the physical pat 
in other 


mportant, in 


spent with the will the 


conversation 


erns have been established 


it is the color that continues 


re spects, 
to be the difficult part of the new pa 
per. It will always be the tough part 
because we have committed ourselves 


hard 
newspeg Is acct ptable for the picture 


toa rule: feature color with a 


page, but fo1 page one the color pic 
tures must be hard news, spot news 


The “oh, ain’t that pretty” type of 
color doesn’t fill the bill. 
HE greatest single source of our 
color pictures is our own enlarged 


photo staff, a segment of which has 


been cut loose to work in nothing but 
all staff photographers 
can take color. Our management likes 


color, though 


its staffers to get about a bit, and in 
a year’s time staff-taken color from 
many parts of the world will appear. 

Free-lance photogs, amateur and 
otherwise, in our metropolitan area 
have been catching on to our formula. 
established 


with photo services both domestic and 


And we have contacts 


world-wide, some of which we'd neve! 
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heard of until we started digging for 
color. 

Our definition of “spot” color doesn't 
necessarily mean that the picture must 
have been snapped within hours of 
publication, though that is the case as 
fires, traffic 
Spot 


also can come from our carefully 


often as we can manage: 


crashes, sporting events. color 


and 


THE MINNEAF 


STAR 


Egyptians Reported 
Training in Poland 





2 i KO 


Here is a Star front page. The upper 
left picture is color and spot news. 
An inside section carries more color. 





Forrest Jenstad (center), Star news editor and author of this article, checks page 
one proof waiting its daily color cut. With him are William Davies (left), day com- 
posing room boss, and Lawrence Rice, assistant composing room superintendent. 





accumulated 
can, in certain cases, be arranged ir 
advance by a sharp picture editor- 
and we have one, Herb Germar. 

A full-color picture of Eisenhower 
is spot news on the day he announces 
he'll be a candidate again. We used 
one. When Magnani and Borgnine won 


painfully stockpile, or 


tne Oscars we were ready with color 
of them in the next edition. 

About that stockpile. It 
shots of scores of the 
known personalities, but I’m afraid it 
isn’t complete enough yet. It runs 
only from A to Y—Dean Acheson to 
Luther Youngdahl, federal judge in 
the District of Columbia and a former 
Minnesota governor. 


includes 
world’s best 


In addition to color’s mechanical as 
pects, which are of course formidable, 
we've learned a few things about it 
news-presentation point of 
view. For instance, we have decided 
that page one color should be limited 
to a single picture as a general rule. 
Two contiguous pictures on a single 
subject may be used if the subject is 
of major importance. 

Color art and captions almost never 
should occupy more than one-fourth 
of the total space on page one. And 
color art is much more effective at the 
top of the page than at the bottom. 

To get back to the “certain other 
improvements” that we think will be 
more important than the color in the 


from a 








long run. We refe1 


minimum 


to them as page 


packaging newsholes, and 
traffic pattern 
Each page ol 


the new Star is more 


carefully packaged for the reader than 


I would have thought possible on a 
till has some hard-headed 
Un 


of ground 


papel that st 


r affairs of the boxoffice 


followed set 


a ciosely 


each page must not only have 


stipulated minimum amount of 


news-space 1n order to be chargeable 


to the 
that 


newsroom space budget, but 


space must be in such shape as 
to accommodate a major story and /o1 


a picture 


HOSE old 
with a 


‘stinker” pages starting 


two or three-inch hole and 
dropping column by column down to 
an inch or so in 


lawed. If the advertising 


find that once in 


column eight, are out 
schedulers 
a great while they 
] 


mpi 
Simpy 


im] must throw such a page at us, 
the ne that 
ree 


Here 


newsno 


gets space on a 
minimum chargeable 
one-column 
depth of 1312 

minimum of 


hncations 
hole inches 
1314 


with minimum depth 


two-colum! nole 


incnes ol space 


shorter column: three 


of 442 inches in 


column hole: minimum of 13% inches 


ot space witn 


minimum depth of 412 
olumn 


inches in each « 


It will 


holes that 


be apparent that, given news 
meet these minimum r- 
do 
presenting 
The 
increased about 5 per cent 
Star 


day In 


quirements page scheduler can 


something con about 


rete 


ovel all 


the news at actively 
newshole 


The traffic pattern in the new 


remains constant from day to 
, . 
other rds, all fixed-position news 


pages (which are carefully stipulated 


contract between news 
g departments) must be 
Same 


sequence eat h 


variations in total 
s and number of 
book 


Here is tne 


majo! 


sections 
of the 


mayo! 


Y ve 
Dake 


sequence 


ponents page one 


aph news pages, one of 
udes the weather map and 
the 
late-break 


editorial 


weathe: atistics; a page called 


bulletin picture for 


page, 


1 ! 
1OCai and wire 


pictures 


tan tront page; major In 


pages for other metropolitan area 


bus 


side 


obituaries and 


ness 


pages 


cs: radio and television 


page malr picture page comics 


womens pages amusement 


p pages 


sports pages; want ads: and two col 
umns of feature n 
back cove! 

Other innovations include surprint 
ing the page one logotype on a solid 
band of gold. A narrowe! 


rectangula! 


aterial on the inside 


the 
and index, which also 


gold band surrounds page one 
news summary 
is new 


We 


9-point Imperial 


are using a larger body-type: 
on a 912-point slug, 
elements 


the 


page comprehen 


and are spacing out news 


} 
generously A calendar 


front 


more on 
metropolitan 
sively lists today’s, tomorrow’s and fu 
ture entertainment, lectures, meetings, 
and special events 

Not new to newspapering, but new 
to the Star is the page one news sum 
though, 
you'll spot something new in our use 
of it, 
tant 
open the pape! 


mary and index. Perhaps, 
for it performs a second impo! 
get the 


Each item in this sum 


function: to reader to 
is a brief taste of a longer news 
Each the 
on longer 


mary 


story inside item carries 


page number: which the 


story is found 
The summary, in jumping to pags 
jumped, not at the 


middle 


reading it 


two or three 1S 
end of a paragraph, but in the 
finish 


Beneath the 


ota paragraph To 
you must turn the page 
final item on page one is a brief weath 


el torecast It concludes witn this 


Weather 
This, 


News 


“open 


line: Complete 
Page (2, 3 or 4) 


the paper 


on 


too, says 


Under the new arrangement we are 
concentrated 
attributable 
partly to enlarged staff and partly to 
A count 
several 


getting decidedly more 


coverage of local affairs, 


heightened staff enthusiasm 
of local 


period shows an increase of conserva 


items over a weeks’ 


tively 20 per cent over a year ago 


UBLIC acceptance of the new prod 
uct? Pretty fair 
the 


sistance to change 


and getting bette 
well-known general re 


We 


cent general approval on a first sur 


despite 
found 59 per 
vey, and two weeks later that figure 
The ven 


Was 27 


had gone up to 68 per cent 
disapproval figure 


at first, and dropped to 21 


eral per 


cent per 


Mean 


cent, 


cent on the second go-around 
while 14 and 11 
respectively, were undecided 

And that’s an ex 
ecutive editor's eye became, first, The 
Hypothetical News, and then the NEW 
Star. All 


quite a baby 


per cent per 


how a gleam i 


in all, In its new dress. it’s 





Are Newspapers Buying a Trojan 
Horse Filled With Handouts ? 


off with no attempt to 
information adequately 
event 


Thess 
at all only in 


ible 


eme ul 


are excus 


times of ext 


gency, such as an immediate deadline 


an unusually heavy news day, o1 


temporary manpower shortage 


The willingness of 


through public relations people to ob 


newsmen to go 
tain statements Ire 
the 
tice 

Sometimes 


m personalities in 


news is another unhealthy prac 


the 
obtained, 


this is 
be 


exists 


only way 
but the 
because it 
through 
fault on the part of the press 
Actually 


in industry, 


statements can 
condition 
largely 


brought about 


there are few individuals 
educa 
affairs 


interview or 


business, labor, 


tion. government, and civic 


will not grant an 


the 
directly 


W ho 


speak ove1 telephone when 


ap 
So 
for something prepared by 


proached by newsmen. 
why settle 
a public relations man? 
The fact 


are regarding public relations 
their 


that more and more news 
papers 


people as an integral part of 


news-gathering operation is convinc 


ing an increasing number of news 


from 


page 15) 


sources of a necessity for publicists 
A recent article in Fortune 

zine gives a picture of the public rela 

tions the 


corporate ievel 
The article estimates 5,000 


maga 


activity at 
that 


some 


corporations now support public re 
lations departments or engage counsel 
on a continuing basis, with the top 100 
companies alone spending at least $50 


million annually on “public rela 
tions.” 

Add to this the 
efforts of 


and institutions, 


extensive publicity 


thousands of organizations 
and it is understand 
able why editors’ desks are swamped 
every day with handouts about every 
thing from ladies’ aid meetings to new 
medical cures 

It is, of 


economical to 


much and 


utilize 


easiel 


course, 
more these re 
leases. It also enables newspapers to 
give coverage to many non-govern 
mental and non-business areas which 
formerly were neglected 

But is the press losing some of its 
integrity in the process? And is the 
public getting a distorted picture of 
the news simply because some news 
sources have publicists and others 
don’t? 


It’s something to think about. 
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ENTER NOW! 


The Ted V. Rodgers 


Annual Awards For published articles or editorials contributing to 
close June 30" the improvement of highways and their use. 


This is the first in the series of annual awards established by 

Trailmobile, Inc., and the A.T.A. Foundation, Inc., for the purpose of 

recognizing published articles and editorials that make an outstanding con- 

tribution toward the improvement of our highways and their use, or toward 
a better understanding of the various problems of highway transportation. 


The awards are named in honor of Ted V. Rodgers, founder of 


the American Trucking Association. 


In the 1955-56 competition, published publications devoted primarily to the 
material in the three categories will be transportation industry; (2) daily news- 
accepted: (1) magazines, except trade papers; and (3) weekly newspapers. 


CASH AWARDS Three identical cash awards will be made in each of the above 
categories to authors of the winning articles or editorials. 


MAGAZINES DAILY NEWSPAPERS WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
First — $1500.00 First — $1500.00 First — $1500.00 
Second — $700.00 Second — $700.00 Second — $700.00 
Third — $300.00 Third — $300.00 Third — $300.00 


In addition, a $500 cash award to the Journalism original source of each winner in all three categories. 


School from which the first place winner in each For complete information on this new annual 


category was graduated. And lastly, a trophy award competition please use the coupon. We welcome your 
will be made to the publisher who represents the participation. 


Ted V. Rodgers Awards, A.T.A. Foundation, Inc. 
1424 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me complete information on Ted V. Rodgers Awards. 
Name 


and TRAILMOBILE inc. Address 


City 
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Yes, the Printed Word 
Has a Future 


(Continued from page 11) 


the entertainment field and 
the information field 


attention 


Printed words can supply a good 
deal else, but they cannot furnish pic 
tured motion and action drama. There 
fore, television now has the edge in 
the and will 
increasingly add to that edge, espe 
cially with color on the horizon. 

Television is also making an effort 
in the You meet 
the press on television, you meet your 


entertainment category 


information area. 
Congress there. The commentators and 
the columnists appear not infrequent 
the And 


there is no doubt that television has 


ly on not-so-silver screen. 


done an important job in covering 
some spot news 

Yet, on the whole, television has not 
done a good news job. Moreover, even 
if it were doing that job well, I do not 
believe it could take the place of the 


newspaper for various reasons: 


1 The newspaper (and the book and 
e the magazine) is there when you 
and 
which you want to read it. 


want it, for reading at a time 
speed at 
You are not required to tune in at a 
certain hour when there may be other 
becks or calls. You are not required 
to proceed at the pace set by the 


broad astel 


The 
. book 


perspective 


(again, like the 
and magazine) supplies 
which TV cannot supply. 
On television every page is the front 


newspaper 


page. Each item gets the same empha 
sis from the commentator whether it 
be the report of an H-bomb explosion 
or the latest z; 
News or 
business 
film The 


mined by the 


rations of Zsa Zsa 

TV is basically a bulletin 
supplemented by newsreel 
deter 
nature and quality of 


programs are often 


the pictures. Thus, if the newscaste1 
fine shots of 
the Abominable Snowman of the Him 


alayas 


happens to have some 


will be allotted ten min 
whereas the Secretary of State 


1 


may have only 


the Sé 
utes, 


60 seconds. 


In contrast, there is the first page 


of the which gives the 


reader—or should give him—a bird’s 


newspapel 


eye view and evaluation of the news 


The 


eMagazines 


and books and 
can supply the kind 
which 


newspaper 


of background television can 
never supply because of its time limi 
tations and its demand for “hot copy.” 
In these complicated days, explana 


tion is needed 


The 


e complete 


news in the newspaper is 
or should be. On tele 
vision it is limited. For example, I am 
the “Meet the 
Press” program, yet often I find that 
time runs out before some of the vital 


a great admirer of 


questions are answered. 

Finally, the newspaper, like the oth 
er printed mediums, supplies the writ 
ten word—in contrast with the spoken 
word. And the written word still car- 
ries more potential authority because 
it is set down with deliberation and is 
there to be seen and pondered upon 
rather than snatched from the air 
waves 


All this 


which is basically an 


explains why television, 
entertainment 
medium, cannot take the place of the 
or should be 


medium. It 


newspaper, which is 
an information indicates 
that the newspaper must stick to its 
last, which is to provide the news 
comprehensively and comprehensibly 

That leads me to an understandable 
digression. I said the newspaper must 
stick to its last, but I am disturbed 
the Too 


many of them have become primarily 


about trend in newspapers 
mediums of entertainment rather than 
of information 

The editors of these papers will tell 
you that their function is to sell news 
But I shall 


agree that the newspaper business is 


papers regardless never 


like the grocery business or even the 


Hollywood business. I insist that there 


is about every newspaper a public 


responsibility that must be fulfilled 


HAVE been citing mainly newspa 

pers, but I think that it is justifi 
able to generalize and to conclude that 
reading is here to Stay. For the basic 
elements I have tried to describe 
operate in all reading material 

Formidable bids are being made for 
There no 
doubt about the impact of television 


doubt that as TV 


(and there is vast opportunity for im 


our non working time 


and no improves 
provement), its impact will grow. 

3ut the total of time 
also has greatly increased and, read 


our leisure 
ing, whether it be of books, magazines, 
or good newspapers, provides the qual 
ities I have indicated: availability, per 
spective, background, completeness. 
Television is a stimulus rather than 
a substitute for the good newspaper. 
Great historical events, dramatic dis 
asters, and popular sports spectacles 
are covered graphically on television. 


But people want to read about these 
check 
against those of the reporters. 
Likewise with the other forms of 
the printed word. Television excites 


events, to their impressions 


primary curiosity about the potentates 
and the planets, the birds and the 
bees. The listener turns increasingly 
to books and pursue 
these matters further. Therefore there 


magazines to 


devolves upon the educator and the 
editor a large responsibility 


E live in a mine-trapped and 
fog-bound world, a world in 
which facts are few and hunches diffi 
cult. Despite the doubts and the fears, 
the West must make policy—and that 
policy must be made largely by the 
United States. Men everywhere in the 
world look to us for leadership 

We fulfill, wisely and 
courage, the role to which history has 
assigned us. We shall not be able to 
reach the sound judgments that are 
so urgent unless we have an informed 


must with 


and alert public opinion, unless our 
information is good 

That is a measure of the task that 
the custodians of the printed word 
face. There are, as I see it, three re 
sponsibilities involved in this task 
those of national leadership, of edu 
cation, and of the press 

As for leadership, it is essential that 
the leader shall not follow or be 
pushed on from behind. He must heed 
the voice of the people, but he must 
inform and direct the people also. As 
for education, I feel strongly that it 
is more important to teach men how 
to think than what to think 

The schools must supply to the citi 
zens of the future the methods and the 
tools for thinking. The publishers of 
the printed word must assume the 
task of 
education, 
alert 
and contemporary events 


continuation 
adult 
current 


extension and 
minds 


thought 


of keeping 
and aware of 

The two assignments cannot be sep 
arated. Unless a man knows how to 
think, it is futile and sometimes dan 
for the 
press, we have a free press, but that 


gerous to give him facts. As 


is not enough. It must be a responsi 
ble press also. 

I have great confidence in the fun 
damental common sense of the Amet 
ican people. If they are given the 
facts fully and frankly, they will act 
as they need to act 

“One person with a belief,” wrote 
John Stewart Mill, “is equal to a force 
of ninety-nine who have only inter 
ests.” 

That is the key word: Belief—the 
belief that comes from courage and 
conviction, the faith that 
dispel fear and doubt. 


alone can 
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Fraternity’s Expansion 
Moves Headquarters 
To New Location 


SDX National Headquarters is moving 
into new and larger quarters soon, but it 
will still be located on the eighth floor of 
the Pure Oil Building at 35 East Wacker 
Drive 

Just 10 years ago, Sigma Delta Chi 
boasted 13,000 members, but with the 
installation of the University of Mary 
land Undergraduate Chapter last Janu 
ary, membership No. 26,000 was assigned 
to Carter Royston Bryan. Eight months 
before, SDX Fellow DeWitt Wallace, ed 
itor of Reader’s Digest made the 
25,000th member, following his initiation 
by the New York Professional Chapter 

The rapid and extensive growth of the 
Fraternity has necessitated the new quar 
ters in order to accommodate the larger 
office staff, expanded files and other 
equipment and supplies 

Along with the membership growth is 
the news that two new Professional 
chapters are in the offing as groups in 
Minnesota and Indiana undertake seri 
ous organizational planning. In addi 
tion, the Southern Press Club of South 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, has 
submitted a preliminary request to the 
Executive Council for permission to pe 
tition for the establishment of an Un 
dergraduate chapter 

The request was accompanied by rec 
ommendations from Dr. H. R. Long, 
chairman of the University’s Department 
of Journalism; Howe V. Morgan, pub 
lisher of the Sparta (Ill.) News-Plain 
dealer and president of the Southern 
Illinois Professional Chapter; Prof. Al 
vin E. Austin, head of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of North 
Dakota and a past vice president of Sig 
ma Delta Chi; Irving Dilliard, editor of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial page and past national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi; Al Dopking, chief 
of the St. Louis AP Bureau and presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Professional Chap- 


was 


ter, and Don Clark, publisher of the 
Mid-Continent Banker and other busi 
ness publications and a past national 


SDX president. Prof. Charles C. Clayton, 
a past national SDX president, is adviser 
to the group 
Fred S. Heaberlin, managing editor 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch, was elected president of 
(Turn to page 29) 
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Announce Awards Winners on SDX’s Anniversary 


WINNERS OF THE 24th annual Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Serv- 
ice in Journalism were announced April 17 by Mason Rossiter Smith, national pres- 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi and editor and publisher of the Gouverneur (N. Y.) Trib- 
une Press, on the 47th anniversary of the Fraternity. 


The following are winners in 
radio and television done in 1955: 


Victor Cohn, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
& Tribune, for GENERAL REPORTING. 

James Jackson Kilpatrick, Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader, for EDITORIAL 
WRITING. 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop, Washing- 
ton Bureau, New York (N. Y.) Herald 
Tribune Syndicate, for WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Carl T. Rowan, Minneapolis 
Tribune, 
ENCE. 

Richard B. Yager, Mansfield 
News, for NEWS PICTURE. 

John Fischetti, NEA Service, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., for EDITORIAL CARTOON. 

Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaro- 
nian, for PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWS- 
PAPER JOURNALISM. 

Fletcher Knebel, Look Magazine, for 
MAGAZINE REPORTING. 

Look Magazine, for PUBLIC SERVICE 
IN MAGAZINE JOURNALISM. 

Charles Shaw, Station WCAU, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for RADIO OR TV NEWS- 
WRITING. 

John Chancellor, Station WMAQ, Chi 
cago, Ill., for RADIO REPORTING. 

Station WMAQ, Chicago, IIl., for PUB- 
LIC SERVICE IN RADIO JOURNAL- 
ISM. 

Paul Alexander and Gael Boden, Sta- 
tion KSL-TV, Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
TELEVISION REPORTING. 

Station KAKE-TV, Wichita, Kan., for 
PUBLIC SERVICE IN TELEVISION 
JOURNALISM. 

No award will be made in JOURNAL- 
ISM RESEARCH. 

Portions of the judges’ citations and 
comments concerning each award recipi 
ent follow: 

The General. Reporting award went to 
Victor Cohn, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
& Tribune, for his series, “The World 
Goes Atomic,” which the judges de- 
scribed as “a significant piece of scientific 
reporting on an international level, so 
far-reaching in the significance of its 
potential and implications as to be al 
most frightening and certainly awe- 
inspiring.” Expanding on their descrip- 
tion, they labelled the award winner’s 
work as “straightforward,” adding, “ 
he uses the layman’s language to ex 
plain what is being done all over the 
world with atomic energy, mainly for 
peaceful purposes but occasionally for 
other reasons. This is no science fiction 


(Minn.) 
for FOREIGN CORRESPOND- 


(Mass.) 


14 categories for outstanding work 


in the press, 





Presentation of the bronze medal 
lions and plaques to winners of ‘the 
Fraternity’s Distinguished Service in 
Journalism Awards and keys and 
plaques to the 1955 SDX Fellows will 
be made at the Annual SDX Awards 
Banquet May 15 in the Boulevard 
Room of Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel. 

V. M. Newton Jr., managing editor 
of the Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune, 
president of APME and chairman of 
SDX’s Freedom of Information Com 
mittee, will be the main speaker. 

SDX Fellows, who were named at 
the 1955 Convention, are: Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Press; Harold L. Cross, legal 
authority on the press, teacher and 
author of THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO 
KNOW, and Paul Bellamy, editor emer 
itus of the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Deal- 
er. Posthumous distinction will be paid to 
the latter who died April 12. 

The Chicago Professional Chapter 
is cooperating with National Head- 
quarters in making the banquet ar- 
rangements. 











piece, no pipe dream of the future age, 
but an excellent reporting account of 
what is being done now with a scientific 
tool (or weapon) about which too few of 
us know very much.” Mr. Cohn previ- 
ously won ihe 1951 General Reporting 
award. 

In applying the doctrine of interposi- 
tion to the desegregation issue, James. 
Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader, was cited for 
his editorial dealing with the Constitu- 
tional interpretation of the States vs. Na- 
tional rights. “He exhibited a thorough 
knowledge of his subject; he presented 
his argument fully, clearly and force- 
fully; he wrote with the power of sin- 
cerity and conviction.” It was pointed out 
that the decision of the judges did not 
mean that they necessarily agreed with 
Mr. Kilpatrick’s conclusions but that, 
“whether one agrees with him or not, 
he argues his case superbly well.” 

The New York Tribune Syndicate’s 
Washington correspondents, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, “devoted major attention 
during the year to consideration of 
United States national defense, taking 
into account Russian progress in all areas 
of that field. Their articles revealing Rus- 


in atomic weapons, guided 
power were cited as hav 

in a time when the posi 
Jnited States in 
discussed.” 

staff writer for the 

) Tribune, added a 

vard to his list with his 
sia. Winner of the 1953 
rting and the 1954 Foreign 
awards, Mr. Rowan re 
this year for bringing 

a new and better 

Eastern world, per 

vid detail than most cor 
achieve. His re 
Bandung Conference and 
reprieve of Western man 
as resul his genuine friends in the 
East are especially enlightening. His 
work cen in its entirety, is notable for 
its imagini I its authority and its 


these areas 


responder manage to 
p< rts or 
the surpr! 

lt } 


comple tené 
Ri hard B 

keen percepti 

accident 


Yager’s technical skill and 
n in photographing a tragic 
for him the News Picture 
described the poign 
in which a five-year 
injured as a striking 
storytelling potentialities 
(and) reflects 
and his pro 


won 
The 
ant photograph 
old child w 


as 
example of the 


awara juages 


of news photography 
great credit upon himself 
fession.” 

Another repeat winner is John Fis 
chetti, NEA Service, Inc. editorial car 
toonist, who, in addition to the 1955 
award, received honors in 1953. Cap 
tioned “The Natives Are Getting Rest 
less,’ his 1955 winning cartoon pictured 
a worried elephant, amid flying pitch 
forks, warning Secretary of Agriculture 
3enson of the farmers’ discontent over 
prices of farm products. The judges de 
clared that Mr. Fischetti “demonstrates 
the ability to reduce an idea into a draw 
ing with impact, to inject humor as well 
as emphasis, and to present clearly, effec 
tively and fairly the point he has made 

A concerted and editorial cam 
paign designed to break up crime and 
politics won the Public Service in News 
paper Journalism award for the Watson 
ville (Calif Register-Pajaronian The 
judges commented on the small daily’s 
exceptional and initiative of its 
investigation and stated, “the 
achieved despite threats of physical vio 
imprisonment, uncovered 
to force the jailing or 
was 


news 


! 
courage 


result, 


lence and of 
evidence 
suspected officials. It 
ibution towards civic 
spiration to journalists 
similar 

and an out 


enough 
resignation ol 
a significant contr 
betterment in Ww 
everywhere face problems 
in their owr 

standing exam} f public service which 


1 newspapel itner large or small can 
render 

Magazine Reporting jury unani 

picked Fletcher Knebel of Lool 

e and his “Crisis,” an account 
ot the year Presi 
attack. The ju 
‘outstanding 
reporting and 


this 


top news story 

Eisenhower's heart 
sts described the 
detailed 


presentation of 


story as 
because of the 


dramati most im 


portant event 


Magazine Jour 
award, being cited 


Look aiso won tne 
nalism Public Service 
for its presentation of 
public interest, in 
of Terror 
ding Carter 
Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss 
The judges were impressed with the han 


particular, 
Threatens the South,” by Hod 


subjects in the 


A Wav e 


editor and publisher of the 


SDX President Mason Rossiter Smith, who came to the Philippines on a State 


Department project to study the problems of the provincial press in 
done 
residing in Manila to know each other, and now they are 
what may one day become the foreign chapter of the Fraternity 


did something else that had never been 


that country, 
SDXs 
organizing 
Toronto's chapter 


he got all 


thinking of 


there before now 


voluntarily turned in its charter in 1929 because of depression difficulties 
Smith was tendered a luncheon by the SDXs April 6 at the Manila Overseas Press 


Club 

Photo shows, from left, seated 
Press Manila Bureau; Francisco G 
lish, Far Eastern University; H 


Don Huth (Marquette-’37), head of the Associated 
Tonogbanua 


Ford Wilkins 


(Wisconsin-’30) , 
(Minnesota-’24), 


Eng 
editor, 


protessor of 
managing 


Manila Daily Bulletin; Vicente Albano Pacis (Illinois-’24), head of the alumni affairs 


and publication departments, University 
(Wisconsin-’31), head of the barter 


of the East; President Smith; Carlos Quirino 
department of the Department of Commerce, 


and Alberto R. Yguico (Northwestern-'55), Saturday supplement editor, Daily Mirror 


Standing, from left: Bill Bennett 


Kennewick 


(Florida-’31), 
(Washington-'49), Philippines Press; Antonio Manuud 


U. S Dick 


(Marquette-’53), 


Information Service; 


professor at the Ateneo de Manila; Jose Araneta (Marquette-’34), business executive; 
Baldomero T. Olivera (Northwestern-’36), manager, Philippine News Service; Rich 


ard J. Gordon 
(Northwestern-'52), 
quette-’53), the Sentinel 


(Boston-’48), USIS 


] ] 
lloilo 


provincial editor, Manila Times, and Aurelio B. Calderon (Mar 


branch manager; Enrique Romualdez 
{ 





dling of the segregation issue, stating 
that “the article provides a constructive 
and penetrating analysis effectively 
presented in pictures and text.” 

The description of the reactions of 
10 visiting French men and women to a 
National League baseball game won the 
fadio or TV Newswriting award for 
Charles Shaw, news director of Station 
WCAU, Philadelphia. Judges labelled it 
as showing “originality, ingenuity and 
great listener interest. His novel ap 
proach to an otherwise routine 
ment displayed an all to-infrequent en 
terprise on the part of local radio news 
broadcasters.” In addition, they stated 
that “the broadcast only inter 
estingly done, but it made a basic 
tribution in the field of better interna 
tional understanding 

The Radio Reporting award went to 
John Chancellor of Station WMAQ, Chi 
cago, Ill., who was cited along with the 
news staff of WMAQ and William Ray, 
director, for their on-the-spot 
reporting of the manhunt leading to the 
arrest of a police killer in Chicago. The 
judges commented that “Chancellor 
stayed on top of his story—the method 
ical, four-day search for the killer of a 
policeman—from the shooting to the 
capture. He relayed via radio telephone 
to the WMAQ audience the step-by-step 
drama of the manhunt. Chancellor was 
the first reporter of any media on the 
scene as the police and fugitive ex- 
changed gunfire, and again was the first 
to interview the suspect after capture.” 

Station WMAQ, itself, was selected as 
a winner of the Public Service in Radio 
Journalism award for its “unique and 


assign 


was not 


con 


its news 


courageous approach to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency.” The jury de 
clared that its service was a “major con 
tribution toward better understanding 
of a public problem. The program, “They 
Talked to a Stranger,” engrossingly re 
vealed causes and effects of juvenile de 
linquency as they apply to the young 
individual, and provided cause for seri 
reflection on the part of the adults 
whose problem it is to correct. Of singu 
lar excellence was the controlled simplic 
ity of presentation of a difficult 
and bleak subject.’ 

The news director and a photographer 
of Station KSL-TV, Salt Lake City, Utah 
were cited for their coverage of the Med 
icine Bow Peak disaster of October 6, 
1955 when a airliner crashed 
into the Wyoming mountain. Paul Alex 
ander and Gael Boden, “faithful to the 
traditions of news enterprise, energet 
ically, accurately and completely record 
ed in exclusive films the rescue and mop- 
ping up operations on the Med 
icine Bow Peak the day following the 
crash when mountaineers, police and ait 
line company officials grim 
job.” 

The Public Service in Television Jour 
nalism award was made to Station 
KAKE-TV, Wichita, Kan., for devoting, 
over a period of three days, “a sustained, 
unselfish service to alleviate the suffer 
ing among victims of the tornado which, 
on May 25, levelled the community. Dur 
ing this time, too, it allayed the fears of 
those who escaped uninjured from the 
worst tragedy that had ever struck the 
community.” 

Any award 


ous 


most 


passenger 


face of 


began the 


may be withheld in case 
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the judges decide that none of the mate 
rial submitted is worthy of special recog 
nition. The award for 


Journalism was 


Research about 
withheld this 
of that reason 

Fifty-six 
Americans 
of the 
ted by 


zines 


year be 
cause 
journalists and distinguished 
participated in the judging 
which were submit 
newspapers, 


nominations 
individuals, 
radio and 
journalism 
and chapters of the journalism society 
The Sigma Delta Chi national awards 
have been made annually since 1932 


maga 


television — stations, 


schools of civic organizations 








@Pbituaries 


(Oh-Pr-’28), editor of 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer for 
when he retired Jan. 1, 1954, 
died April 12, 1956, of a heart attack 
Puitip Brain Rice (Ind-’25) died Jan 
25, 1956 as the result of an automobile 
accident 
AtBertT V. Meap (KnS-’22) died Sept 
28, 1955. At the time of his death he was 
supervisor of the Utilities Tariff Section 
of the Washington State Public Service 
Commission 
Epwarp A 
mer co-ownel! 
Angeles 
Feb. 22, 
weeks 
MERLE 
1955 
JAMES H 
Feb. 13, 1956 
RopertT M 
March 6, 1956 
STEWART F 
1954 
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Louie L 
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VIVIAN B 
22, 1955 
Paut V. McNutt 
March 24 955 
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ber, 1954 
ALFRED C 
29, 1955 
WILLIAM M 
Feb. 18, 1956 
James B. Cuism (Ga-Pr-’49 
11, 1955 
L. ASHTON CARHART 
Dec. 15, 1955 
GreorceE V 
Jan. 16, 1956 
JOSEPH W 
1956 
Cuartes K. NEEDHAM (Grn-) 
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S. ALtrrep HILtyer (UWn-) 
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Joun D. Harpre (OrS-’29) 
H. Beacu CARPENTER (UMc-’'14) 
LYMAN F. Butroutpu Jr. (Ga-'45) 
Wapo W. Batten (Wis-’23) 





PAuL BELLAMY 


the Cleveland 


25 years 


Dickson (SoCF-Pr-’54), for 
and editor of the old Los 
(Calif.) Evening Express, died 


1956 after an illness of several 


Tuorre (UWn-Pr) died Oct. 31, 


Srevens (Syr-Pr-'51) died 


SHELTON (Mo-17) 


died 


Rew (Iil-18), died May, 


died March 17, 


Morris (Ga-Pr-’45), died May, 


Meik (UH-Pr-’53) died Dec 


(Ind-Pr-’33) died 


(Col-'26). died Novem 


Horttes (lIaS-31) died Feb 
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died Nov 
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Burns (NeOh-Pr-’54) died 


Berc (Mat-'29) died Feb. 18, 
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Tour Cost Lowered: 
Arpan Lists More 
Activities for Trip 


A new and lower price of $1350 has 
been announced for the Sigma Delta Chi 
Sky Cruise around South America in 
August. The new rate is made possible 
by a reduction on 
fares by the 
American 


summer 
airlines 
area 

Plans for the tour of the South Amer 
ican continent are under the 
of Professor Floyd G. Arpan of the 
Medill School of Journalism at North 
western University, who is well ac 
quainted with the countries to be vis 
ited and with the major attractions and 
personalities that Sigma Delta Chi mem 
bers will wish to see 

The thirty-day trip will begin Aug. 1 
and cover extensive touring in Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil, as 
well as an island stop in Puerto Rico on 
the way home 

Three receptions are being planned 
for the tour members in addition to the 
regular sightseeing program. These will 
be in Lima, Peru; Buenos Aires, Argen 
tina, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. How 
ever, details of the receptions will not 
be finally arranged until the make-up 
of the tour membership is complete 

There will be ample opportunity to 
meet some of the outstanding persons In 
each country visited and a chance to 
‘get the feel” of the foreign life and 
customs of the people through visits to 
inland villages as well as the larger 
cities. And there will be ample time also 
for individual wandering in each coun 
try, exploring of the native areas and 
shopping. Tour members will be pro 
vided with detailed city and country 
guides so that they may visit native and 


round trip 
serving the South 


direction 


famous stores at leisure, as well as some 
of the other interesting points of inter 
est not included in the tour itinerary 

Among the highlights of the trip will 
be a visit to the Equatorial monument 
in Ecuador, a full day’s exploration of the 
fabulous city of Macchu Picchu in 
Peru, an all-day trip through the Argen 
tine countryside to one of the largest 
ranches for a native barbecue, trips to 
the top of Sugar Loaf and Corocavado 
mountains in Rio de Janeiro, and a tour 
of Santos, the world’s largest coffee port 
and exchange in Brazil. The tour direc 
tor, who has traveled in 18 countries in 
the last three years, considers that the 
visit to Macchu Picchu in Peru and the 
City of Rio in Brazil are two of the out 
standing sights of the world. 

South America offers the opportunity 
to see very ancient and very modern 
living side by side. Some remote Indian 
villages still exist where the cultural, 
sociological and economic pattern of life 
is the same today as it was before the 
Spaniards came. But the major cities in 
each country offer the American traveler 
the very latest conveniences and com- 
fort. The hotels selected for the tour are 
on a par with the best 
United States. 

Tour members who wish to try the ex- 
otic native dishes will have many oppor 
tunities to sample national specialties. 
For the less adventuresome eaters, there 


lost 


found in the 


Not far from the Peruvian capital of 
Lima is the site of the Inea ruins at 
Machu Piechu. An all-day excursion of 
this fabulous lost city has been sched- 
uled during the SDX Sky Cruise around 
South America. 


will be the very best standard American 
dishes and foods. Steaks are plentiful 
and cheap, and seafood is among the best 
in the world 

Sigma Delta Chi members who wish 
information about the forthcoming tour 
should contact Professor Floyd G. Arpan, 
Sigma Delta Chi Tour Director, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston, III. 


QUILL Staff Changes 


Robert Fitzgibbon, associate editor of 
Family Week Magazine, Chicago, IIL, 
has been named assistant to QuiLLt Ed 
itor Carl R. Kesler, an editorial writer 
for the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News. His 
duties began with this month’s issue. 

QuILL Managing Editor Ken Clayton, 
whose resignation was recently accepted 
by the Publication Board after being on 
file for two years, will continue on the 
staff as an associate editor. Clayton is 
now co-publisher of the Raytown (Mo.) 
News, a suburban weekly in the Kansas 
City area. 

Other new associate editors are Paul R. 
Lane, a political editor for Chicago’s As 
sociated Press Bureau, and Charles J. 
Morse, manager of publications for the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago. Remaining as associate editors 
are Floyd G. Arpan, professor of jour 
nalism at Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University; Richard Fitz 
patrick, chief of the USA Branch, Office 
of Research, United States Information 
Agency, Washington, D. C., and William 
Ray, news director of Station WMAQ, 
Chicago. 

Wayne V. Harsha, editor of the Inland 
Printer, will serve as consulting editor. 


Sigma Delta Chi | E W S$ 


Managing Editor. .....Nola Murchison 


Chapter activities, personals and other 
Fraternity news should be sent to Na- 
tional Headquarters, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Members should 
be identified by listing their chapter 
and initiation or graduation date. 
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TO RECEIVE 
SIGMA DELTA CHI DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS 


Victor Cohn, The Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
for General Reporting 


James Jackson Kilpatrick, The Richmond News Leader 
for Editorial Writing 


Jose | nh and 


Stewart Alsop, New York Herald Tribune 


Syndicate 
for Washington Correspondence 


Carl T. Rowan, The Minneapolis Tribune 


for Foreign Correspondence 


Richard Berg Yager, The Mansfield News 
for News Picture 


John Fischetti, NEA Service, Inc 


for Editorial Cartooning 


Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian 
for Public Service in Newspaper Journalism 


Fletcher Knebel, LOOK Magazine 
for Magazine Reporting 
LOOK Magazine, New York 
for Public Service in Magazine Journalism 


Charles Shaw, Station WCAU, Philadelphia 
for Radio or TV Newswriting 


John Chancellor, Station WMAQ, Chicago 
for Radio Reporting 


Station WMAQ, Chicago 
for Public Service in Radio Journalism 


Paul Alexander and Gael Boden, Station KSL-TV, Salt 
Lake City 
for Television Reporting 


Station KAKE-TV, Wichita 


for Public Service in Television Journalism 


FELLOWS ELECTED BY 1955 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Walter Humphrey, Editor 
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Paul Bellamy, Editor Emeritus 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Harold L 
Author, Legal Counsel 
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Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters 
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1956 Convention News 
By KYLE VANCE 


Louisville’s average 
temperature for late November is 41 
degrees above zero. Daytime highs often 
reach into the 50’s and 60’s, however, so 
there will be opportunities to get out and 
see the bourbon and thoroughbred cap- 
ital of the world 

Churchill Downs, home of the Ken 
tucky Derby, is 10 minutes from the 
3rown Hotel, headquarters for the Sig 
ma Delta Chi National Convention, Nov. 
29-Dec. 1. Delegates will see only the 
twin-spire racing plant, however, be 
horses will have departed for 
warmer regions 

An hour and 30 minutes away is the 
beautiful Blue Grass country and his 
toric Lexington. Thousands of acres of 
rolling paddocks and pastures make up 
the picture-pretty horse nurseries. The 
Man o’ War statue, the burying grounds 
of famous thoroughbreds, the kitchen 
barns for horsedom’s aristocracy 
and training work on young horses ap 
proaching the start of their racing ca 
musts for delegates able to 
stray this distance from headquarters. 
Closer to the hub of convention busi 
ness, a five-minute auto ride will take 
you to a leading distillery. Guides will 
show you the from grain to bot 
tle, how 100-proof bourbon is made. You 
pect the giant fermenting tanks 
and watch the whisky, before it is cut 
with distilled water, flow through trans 
parent pipes at upward of 120-proof 

Louisville distilleries make 25 per cent 
of the nation’s liquor 

Five away in another direc 
tion is the busy Ohio River waterfront 
A scenic attraction is the Falls of the 
Ohio, which drop the Ohio 26 feet in 
less than two miles of the river’s course 
A study in commerce is offered by the 
long, low-lying strings of barges pushed 
small but powerful towboats 
The U. S. Coast Guard station is one of 
the few inland stations maintained by 
the government. The Louisville and Port 
land Canal, built with slave labor in 
1826-31 but fully modern now, enables 
the boats and barges to pass around the 
rough rapids 

Louisville 
world’s leading 
centers, and conducted 
available to SDX 

Moving out of Louisville again, a 75 
mile auto ride takes you to the birth- 
place of Abraham Lincoln near Hodgen 
ville. The log cabin where Lincoln was 
born is enclosed in a granite memorial 
inside Abraham Lincoln National His 
torical Park. The Civil War president's 
boyhood home on Knob Creek is nearby 

Just 39 miles away, at Bardstown, is 
My Old Kentucky Home, which inspired 
Stephen Collins Foster’s famous song. 

Delegates driving up through South- 
western Kentucky will want to visit 
Kentucky Dam, the largest in the TVA 
system—8,412 feet long and 206 feet 
high. The dam and lake attract millions 
of visitors every year 

Fort Knox, about 30 miles from Louis 
ville, offers the gold vault, but this can 
be observed only from a safe distance. 
Inside inspections are prohibited. 

A new basketball arrives at 
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Convention city 


cause the 


clean 


reers are 


process, 


will i 


minutes 


along by 


ranks as one of the 
manufacturing 
tours will be 


also 


tobacco 


season 


Two of Kentucky’s 
**Trademarks” 


Louisville's Chamber of Commerce 
furnishes a matronly picture of Rosary 
Il and her foal, grazing at Calumet 
Farm, Versailles Pike, Lexington, Ky., 
one of the side attractions offered sight- 
seeing conventioneers at the 47th Anni- 
versary gathering next November. 


convention time. This offers the interest 
ing possibility that sports enthusiasts 
should be able to watch one of the state’s 
prided basketball powers in action. The 
host city is the home of the University 
of Louisville. It often is the scene of 
action for such other nationally ranked 
teams as Kentucky, Western Kentucky, 
Eastern Kentucky, Murray and More 
head 


QUESTIONS 
AND 
ANSWERS 


QUESTION: I was initiated by a Pro- 
fessional chapter several years ago and 
am under the impression I still belong 
to this chapter. If not, please let me 
know how to become a member of a 
Professional chapter. 


ANSWER: If you are paying local Pro- 
fessional chapter dues annually, the 
chances are that you belong to the 
chapter. However, if you were initi- 
ated by a Professional chapter and 
have not paid local dues, you wouldn’t 
belong to the chapter. Membership in 
a Professional chapter is optional. Mem- 
bership in good standing in Sigma 
Delta Chi is a prerequisite to affilia- 
tion with a Professional chapter. Upon 
payment of National dues, members 
receive certificates of certification 
which are to be sent to the chapter as 
evidence of their membership in good 
standing. 





OLDEST? 


Hilton U. Brown, secretary of the 
Indianapolis Newspapers, Inc., Indi 
anapolis, Ind., is 96 years old. Is he 
Sigma Delta Chi’s oldest living mem- 
ber? 
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Another boner . . . the third this week! Lagree, you're fired! Turn in your ulcer! 





* e,e SAN DIEGO—Gov. Goodwin J. Knight told a panel of news- 

Chapter Activities papermen at their SDX dinner meeting that he is “not 
a candidate for anything.” However, Knight said he 

would accept a “favorite-son” delegation to the Republican 


national convention and would head it, if President Eisen 
CHICAGO—Criminal Court Judge Thomas E. Kluczynski hower didn’t run. In addition, the California governor 
spoke at the March meeting of the Chicago Professional said that he would head a delegation pledged to the Pres 
Chapter. Discussing the heavy news coverage of teen-age ident if Eisenhower decided to run, adding that if Vice 
violence, he warned that such re porting is sometimes fol President Nixon is a candidate for re-election that he 
lowed by more violence. “Quite often when newspapers would “wholeheartedly support the ticket as I did in 
interviewing panel were Larry 


detail school vandalism, there follows an epidemic of 1952." Members of the 
Freeman, co-publisher of the National City Star-News 


hool property destruction. When particular attention is 
describing car thefts, drag races, bumper tagging, Fred W. Speers, editor-publisher of the Escondido Times 
g at high speeds, there follows a period of increased Advocate; Arthur Ribbel, political writer for the San 
in similar incidents.”” However, he stressed that Diego Evening Tribune, and Henry Love, political writer 
cases deserve full news coverage. “Occasionally for the San Diego Union. The dinner meeting was held 
wcidents occur where the public should be alerted o1 during the California Newspaper Publishers Association 
yused to a situation, especially if it is becoming an annual convention 
yidemic. News accounts with permission of the court 
nd after a full hearing or investigation—can be bene 


ial and constructive, he said. Citing the recent shotgun ATLANTA—Buford Boone, publisher of the Tuscaloosa News 


f 


laying of a ( hicago teenage! by a teenage gang and the 

ulting trial, Judge Kluczynski said, “The publicity, 
manner and method of bringing the facts to the public 
by word and pictures, was commendable. The impact of 
its message will be far-reaching.” 


in Alabama’s segregation storm center, gave the Atlanta 
Professional Chapter a behind-the-scenes look at the Uni 
versity of Alabama’s segregation problem at the March 
meeting. He spoke on his paper's coverage of the efforts 
of a Negro woman, Autherine Lucy, to get into the all 
white institution, and the subsequent riots. The publisher 
also described the hot-headed reaction of pro-segregation 
KANSAS CITY—Kansas City’s third annual Griddle Show readers to his editorial stand calling for moderation in 
touched off some of the first repercussions of the 1956 dealing with the race problem. Chapter President McKin 
presidential campaign when GOP Chairman Leonard Hall ley Conway announced the appointment of new commit 
and Democratic Chairman Paul Butler tried to top each tees Committee chairmen are Harvey Walters of the 
other’s political claims March 6 at the Hotel Muehlebach Georgia Press Association, Freedom of Information; Er 
Cartoonist Walt Kelly broke up the more heated discus nest Camp Jr. of Burke Dowling Adams Advertising, 
sions with drawings and verbal support for his °56 presi Initiation and Membership; John Pennington of the At 
dential hopeful, Pogo. Also involved in panel play were lanta Journal, Publicity, and Leo Aikman of the Atlanta 
Parke Carroll, vice president and business manager of Constitution, Gridiron Dinner 
the Kansas City Athletics, and Frank Lane, general man 
iger of the St. Louis Cardinals. Actor George Murphy 
served as master of ceremonies, and Roy Roberts, presi COLORADO—William Barker, the original Bridie Murphy 
dent of the Kansas City Star, was panel moderator. Ques reporter, talked to the Colorado Professional Chapter 
tions were put to the panel by Robert M. White II, editor March 23 on the subject, “The Most Unforgettable Char 
of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, consultant to the Chicago acter I Never Met,” referring, of course, to the elusive 
(Ill.) Sun-Times and SDX executive councilor; John R Bridie. Barker was the first man to find out about Bridie 
Cauley, Kansas City Star Washington staff; Al Dopking, and his three-series story in the Denver Post brought 
Associated Press St. Louis correspondent, and Jay Bar first attention to her. Then, after Bridie gained a little 
rington, program director of WDAF-TV. The show pro nationwide fame, the Post dispatched Barker to Ireland 
vides funds for the Professional chapter’s scholarships to to delve into mid-19th century history to see if he could 
senior students in journalism at the University of Mis find any traces of her. He spent three and a half weeks 
souri, the University of Kansas and Kansas State College on the Ireland assignment 


. it At , cern Bee - — — re Dae TT 
KANSAS *El ; byes NEO REE 
ite i; aaa! 





Sizzling in the pan from left to right are Paul M. Butler. with M. C. George Murphy. Across the stage sit Roy Roberts, 
Frank Lane, Walt Kelly, Parke Carroll and Leonard W. Hall. moderator, and two more quiz masters, White and Dopking. 
On the extreme left are Quiz Masters Barrington and Cauley 
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CENTRAL OHIO—A combined Founders’ Day Dinne1 


WISCONSIN—The University of 


and 
Ladies’ Night was planned for the April meeting of the 
Central Ohio Professional Chapter. Speaker for the occa 
sion was Mrs. Marguerite Reilley, who is superintendent 
of the Marysville Reformatory for Women. Election of 
officers was also scheduled 


MICHIGAN—A man whose life has been devoted to jou 


nalistic pursuits was guest speaker at the annual Sigma 
Delta Chi Initiation 

Banquet, held Jan. 11 at 

the University of Mich 

igan. Leland Stowe, an 

editor for Reader's Di 

gest, spoke to the ini 

tiates on wholesome el 

ements of reporting. He 

listed 15 reasons why 

he loved reporting, not 

ing that “You're in 

volved in more ; spects 

of life and you learn 

more about more peo 

ple and more things.” 

Recalling some of the 

hazardous adventures 

he had in ravaged Nor Leland Stowe 

way, Stowe brought up 


his next two points that, as a reporter, “you widen oth 
ers information, deepening their awareness, and you 
contribute positively to society and country.” Among his 
reasons, he explained that “you belong to the most stimu 
lating and warmest fraternities in the world,” adding, 
and it opens more doors for you. You've got to have an 
absolute genius for it, but you can’t get into a rut in this 
field because your life and work are a constant adven 
ture.” Stowe has been appointed a professor of journalism 
at the University of Michigan, effective next fall 


Wisconsin Undergraduate 
Chapter scheduled its 32nd annual Gridiron Banquet for 
March 28 at the Memorial Union. Norman E. Isaacs, man 
aging editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Times and chairman 
of SDX’s Ethics and News Objectivity Committee, was 
lined up as speaker, and Clarence A. Schoenfeld, col 
umnist, author and teacher, performed as roastmaster 
In line for discussion were questions concerning the one 
party press accusation and why the newspapers refused 
to support a journalistic study of the 1956 presidential 
campaign 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS—Robert Voris, Waterloo Republican, 


was elected president of the Southern Illinois Professional 
Chapter at its March meeting. Other officers are Tom Lee, 
Marissa Messenger, first vice president; Kenneth Mollman, 
Millstadt Enterprise, second vice president, and Dr. H. R 
Long, chairman of the SIU journalism department, re 
elected secretary-treasurer. Charles Feirich of the Metrop 
olis News was elected to the board. Retiring president is 
Howe V. Morgan, Sparta News-Plaindealer. Al Dopking, 
manager of the St. Louis Associated Press bureau and 
president of the St. Louis Professional Chapter, was guest 
speaker 


IOWA—School newspapers in approximately 85 Iowa high 


schools may benefit from the effort expended this winter 


by student members of the State University of Iowa 
Undergraduate Chapter. Committees of journalism stu 
dents from the chapter have finished rating the papers 
and suggesting improvements, Lester G. Benz, executive 
secretary of the Iowa High School Press Association, has 
announced. The evaluation service, provided annually by 
the Iowa High School Press Association for its members, 
was undertaken this year by the Iowa group in coopera 
tion with the IHSPA. In addition, the chapter expanded 
its judging activities to include the Ohio College News 
paper Association’s Daily Paper Contest, the College 
Paper Contest of the Texas College Press Association, and 
a similar contest among college newspapers in Arkansas. 
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DETROIT—April’s meeting was scheduled to feature the 
“Campaign Outlook, 1956” with Neil Staebler, Democrat 
State Chairman, and John Feikens, Republican State 
Chairman, participating in a discussion of some of the 
highlights of the forthcoming campaign. Vice President 
Frank Angelo, managing editor of the Detroit Free Press, 
was to act as moderator 


FLORIDA WEST COAST—The March meeting for the Florida 
West Coast Professional Chapter was to feature Bob 
Yamamoto, Japanese newsman currently in the U. S. on 
the State Department’s exchange program, who is working 
on the St. Petersburg Times. Initiation of new members 
was also planned 


MILWAUKEE —Stephen Longrigg, an authority on Middle 
Eastern Affairs, was signed up as featured speaker for 
the March meeting of the Milwaukee Professional Chap 
ter. He is vice president of the Royal Asian Society, a 
member of the council and executive of the Anglo-Arab 
Association, a member of the Committees of Royal Insti 
tute of International Affairs and chairman of the Jerusa 
lem Girls’ College. Longrigg has been successively based at 
Palestine, Syria and Iraq and the Persian Gulf 


MINNESOTA—The University of Minnesota Undergraduate 
Chapter will celebrate its 40th anniversary at a dinner 
May 3 at Jax Cafe, Minneapolis. Tickets may be obtained 
from Sigma Delta Chi, c/o 10-B Murphy Hall, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. Price per ticket is $3.50. 


CENTRAL TEXAS—The Central Texas Professional Chapter, 
just starting its second season, is getting superstitious 
about vice presidents. The V-P for 1955 was Ernie Deane, 
then editor of the Mexia Daily News. He left before the 
end of the year to become an editorial writer for the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. His successor for the 1956 
year was Bill Stinson, then news director for Radio Sta 
tion KWTX in Waco, the station which made news and 
legal history by televising a complete week-long murder 
trial. Stinson left Waco recently to join the news staff 
of WFAA-TV in Dallas. His successor has not yet been 
named. The February program for the chapter was a 
talk by Dr. Herman Sapier, director of the Texas Boys 
School, who has the double-tough job of trying to corral 
some 600 of the state’s worst juvenile law-breakers in an 
out-moded plant built for half that number. He said 
newspapers have been invaluable allies for him in his 
efforts. 


The women appear to have taken over the February joint 
meeting of Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi Milwaukee 
chapters. President Jack Krueger is surrounded by Marcia 
Evans (1.). model and Miss Print of 1956, and Jean Berres, 
president of Milwaukee’s Theta Sigs (standing), and Mar- 
guerite Davis (seated), Chicago AP Bureau manager and 
guest speaker. 
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Personals 


About Members 


Fort Worth Professional Chapter re 
ports that BLamr Justice has left the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram for the re 
write desk of the New York Daily News 
Tony SLAUGHTER and E.tston Brooks re 
cently won Pall Mall awards on “The 
Big Story,’ TV program. Each was for 
a separate story. Major Bos Spence has 
been reassigned by the Air Force from 
Carswell Air Force Base to the Pentagon 
in Washington, D. C 

Marquis CuHILps, author, syndicated 
columnist and world news commentator, 
was a featured guest and_ speaker 
during the April dedication of the new 
Communications Building at the Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle. A time 
was sealed in the wall of 
the new building during the ceremonies 
The inscription read “to be opened 
in the year 2007,” which is one hundred 
years after the late Merite Tuorpe, for 
mer editor of Nation’s Business, estab 
lished the first journalism courses at 
the University. J. Montcomery Curtis, 
director of the American Press Institute 
at Columbia University, New York City, 
served as discussion leader 
of the Ninth Annual Seminar of the 
Allied Dailies of Washington, held 
during the week. Head of the School of 
Communications is Dr. Henry Lapp 
SMITH 

Rosert J 
moted 


Okla 


capsule 


sessions 


3ARTON was 


to first 


recently pro 
lieutenant at Fort Sill, 
where he is assigned to Head 
quarters, Artillery and Guided Missile 
Center. Barton, a public information of 
ficer, entered the Army in July, 1954. 
At B. Ricnarpson has been elected 
vice president for public relations of 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia. He 
is a former president of the Atlanta Pro 
fessional SDX Chapter 
Peter B. Votmes has been appointed 
to head the public 
relations program 
for the State Uni 
versity of New 
York’s College of 
Forestry in Syra 
cuse. Before coming 
to his new position, 
he had been public 
relations director 
for the Connecticut 
State Employes’ 
Assn., with head 
quarters in Hart 
ford, Conn 
JosePH R. Know 
LAND’s Oakland 
(Calif.) Times cele 
83rd birthday Feb. 21, and at 
announced that it printed 
news and features than 

any other evening and Sunday news- 
United States last year. 
Knowland noted that the newspaper’s 
record is unique in that its circulation 
of 200,000 daily is concentrated in only 
two counties. He attributed the paper’s 
success to the tremendous growth of 
population of the West Coast, stating 
As long as there is room for expansion, 
Metropolitan Oakland will continue to 
grow news coverage will have 
to grow with it. It is an organizational 


Peter B. Volmes 


brated it 
the same t 


more line 


paper in the 


and our 


and mechanical problem facing many 


western newspapers.’ 
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Personals 
About Members 


Max Boster, executive editor of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star, has announced 
that Russert Perry, former managing 
editor of the evening edition, will head 
the newspaper’s new promotion and pub- 
lice service department. THomaAs Dris 
COLL, city editor, will become 
city editor, and THomas Pucu, reporting 
staff, has been named assistant city ed 
itor 

CuHartes E, No.tanp will manage the 
new United Press bureau at Tampa, Fla 
He worked for the Miami (Fla.) Herald 
as a reporter before joining UP in 1951. 

W. L. KrmsroucH Jr. is now control 
engineer and photographer for WALB 
TV, Albany, Ga. He was formerly with 
Lane Bros. Photo News Service, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Hucu McCoy has joined the staff of 
the KNX-CBS News Bureau, Hollywood, 
preparing and delivering a schedule of 
early morning newscasts. He had been 
with KFAB, Omaha, for the past four 
years where he was night news director 

HERBERT Brucker, editor of the Hart 
ford (Conn.) Courant, was a featured 
lecturer during the Second Press Insti 
tute at the School of Journalism, Ohio 
State University, Feb. 13-17 

20BERT B. WHurpPpLe has named 
the first winner of the Thomas Barnhart 
Memorial Scholarship at the University 
of Minnesota. The scholarship was initi 
ated by the Minnesota Editorial Assn 
last year following the death of Prof 
Barnhart, longtime member of the jour 
nalism faculty at the University of Min 
nesota and widely known as “Mr. Weekly 
Newspaper.” 

Leonarp E. PEARSON has resigned his 
part-time position as director of the news 
bureau at Indiana Central College, Indi 
anapolis, since suffering a heart attack 
last fall. However, he has returned to 
his full-time position as night editor in 
the Indianapolis bureau of Associated 
Press 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, headed by 
20GER W. Straus, Jr., marked its tenth 
anniversary as a publishing house in 
January. Straus and John Farrar estab 
lished the publishing house in 1945 after 
their release from active service. 

Marquette University School of Jour 
nalism’s 1956 By-Line awards were pre 
sented to Paut M. McManon, reporter 
for the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; Gor 
pon R. Lewis, editor and publisher of 
the South Milwaukee (Wis.) Voice-Jour 
nal, and Rosert J. Riorpan, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel reporter, at the annual 
breakfast for students, faculty members 
and alumni March 4. The award is made 
to distinguished graduates of the jour 
nalism school. 


assistant 


been 





ton, Department of Journalism, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 


Quit Editor 


Carl R. Kesler, Editorial Writer, Chica- 
go Daily News, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Business and 


Victor E. Bluedorn, Quit Publishing 
Offices, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
ae 3 


Advertising Manager 
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About Members 


rowarp K. Back has been appointed 
supervisor of Tele 
vision News for the 
Public Relations De 
partment of Chry 
sler Corporation. 
Back, former news 
editor of Telenews 
in New York, will 
have the responsi 
bility of serving the 
needs of television 
network news pro 
grams and theater 
newsreels. 

Kuyk Locan has 
resigned as Daily 
Oklahoman and Ok 
lahoma City Times 
bureau manager to join the 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times as 
telegraph editor. His appointment 
effective Feb. 17 

Water Witcox has 
editorial journalism faculty at the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism, 
effective in February, to 


Howard K. Back 


Norman 
San 


was 


been named to the 


serve during a 
granted to Prof. Wal 
rER A. STEIGLEMAN, head of the sequence. 
Prof. Steigleman will serve as executive 
editor of the Chester (Pa ) Times during 
his year’s leave. Wilcox, publisher of the 
Soda Springs (Idaho) Sun for the past 
two vears, taught journalism at the Uni 
versity of Wyoming from 1951 through 
1953 and previously was a newspaper 
man at Reno, Ely and Las Vegas, Nev 

Alliance of Harry WaALKER’s Industrial 

News and Photo 

Service with Wu 

LIAM KOSTKA and 

Associates, Inc. at 

Mile High Center 

% gives Denver the 

i largest public rela 

= tions and industrial 

editing organization 

in the Rocky Moun 

tain area, according 

to an announcement 

from Kostka. Walk 

er will be vice pres 

ident in charge of 

Walker the new industrial 

news service for 

Kostka’s firm. Si 

multaneously, LEONARD S. SMITH, news 

man and publicist, was elevated to vice 

president and general manager of the 
Kostka agency. 

DonaLp Cuppy has been appointed 
managing editor of the Coral Gables 
(Fla.) Riviera Times. He rejoined the 
Times’ staff after an absence of five 
years, having formerly been a staff writ- 
er and sports editor from 1947-50 while 
the newspaper was published daily. Cud 
dy served as sports editor of both the 
Coral Gables Riviera-Times and the Mi 
ami Beach Sun during the amalgama 
tion of the two dailies and remained 
with the Miami Beach publication until 
recalled to active naval service in 1952 

James B. Woops, a member of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch outstate news 
staff since September, 1953, was appoint 
ed editor of the complete edition Jan. 3. 
He succeeds Epwrn Conrap, who died 
Dec. 15 


Jim CowAN, news 


leave of absence 


ah 


Harry 


editor of the Wase 
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ca (Minn.) Journal and Herald, a semi 
weekly, was named Outstanding Young 
Man of 1955 in Waseca by the Jaycees. 
He was given the Distinguished Service 
Award, a Gold Key, for a number of 
community activities in which he has 
participated. 

Two of the three newspaper editors 
named by Harvard University as the 
1956 Selecting Committee for Nieman 
Fellowships are SDX members Min 
BURN P. AKERS, executive editor of the 
Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times, and Dwicurt E. 
SARGENT, editorial page editor of the Port- 
land (Me.) Press Herald and Evening 
Express. 





Extra 


Ross Thompson, publisher of the 
Rocky Ford (Colo.) Daily Gazette, 
answered the SDX News’ request for 
favorite yarns with the following 
tale: 

When we bought our first news- 
paper, a small run-down weekly in 
Southeastern Colorado, my wife and 
I knew the physical plant left much 
to be desired, but we didn’t know 
until we took how the 
community felt about the paper. 

We had been in the still-messy 
front office only a few minutes our 
first morning, when the door opened 
and a large man, obviously a farmer 
in heavy overalls and work hat, 
entered. 

“Ah.” I thought. “our first cus- 
tomer. Maybe he wants to subscribe, 
maybe he wants to run a want ad.” 

My wife smiled brightly. “May I 
help you?” she asked the man. He 
didn’t answer. He just looked at us. 
First at my wife, then at me. My 
wife tried again, ““Was there some- 
thing you wanted?” 

“Yeah.” he said, “I wanted to see 
the damn fools that bought this 
newspaper.” 


possession 


If you have a favorite newspaper, 
radio-TV or trade yarn, send it to 
the SDX News section. A $5 prize 
will be awarded for the best one sub- 
mitted, and it will be printed in the 
next issue as part of a new feature 


of the SDX News. 











(Continued from page 21) 


the Minnesota group by 38 SDX mem 
bers from the Twin Cities and southern 
Minnesota at a recent meeting at the 
University of Minnesota. Other officers 
are: James Cowan, editor of the Waseca 
Journal and Herald, vice president; For- 
rest Jenstad, news editor of the Minne 
apolis Star, secretary, and Joe Kane, 
Minneapolis Associated Press Bureau, 
treasurer. 

Indiana’s members, headed by James A. 
Stuart. editor of the Indianapolis Star, 
have held several meetings in prepara- 
tion for a Professional chapter petition. 

Top guest speakers at the various 
meetings have included Indianapolis’ 
new mayor; Basil L. Walters, executive 
editor of the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News, 
and James L. Kilgallen. 

Sigma Delta Chi’s Golden Anniversary 
Convention will be celebrated in Indi 
anapolis in 1959 


BOOKS 
BY 
BROTHERS 


FABULOUS FARMER by Rocer 
Hotes, the life story of Walter Knott 
and history of Knott’s Berry Farm and 
Ghost Town in California, will be pub 
lished in August by Westernlore Press. 
For his first book, Holmes collaborated 
with Paul Bailey, author of several suc- 
cessful books dealing with the history 
of the West. The story tells the struggle 
of Knott and his family from stark pov- 
erty on a desert homestead to develop- 
ment of the most famous farm in the 
world. Holmes first became interested in 
such a book while he was a reporter on 
the Santa Ana (Calif.) Register, county 
wide newspaper incorporating Buena 
Park where the farm is located. His pres 
ent position as editor of the AiReporter, 
corporation-wide newspaper for the Gar 
rett Corporation, left him with enough 
free moments to complete the project, 
aided by his friend and 
Paul Bailey 


collaborator, 





At H. Wynkoop has been appointed 
editor of the Lebanon (Ind.) Daily Re 
porter. He was city editor of the paper 
from 1922 to 1943, following which he 
served for 12 years as publicity director 
and publications editor of U. S. Machine 
Corp., now a division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp. 

Jack C. Mark has been promoted to 
first lieutenant at Fort Eustis, Va., where 
he is public information officer. A gradu 
ate of the University of Minnesota, he 
entered the Army in July, 1954. 

JOsEPH SCHOLNICK has accepted the posi- 
tion of trade relations manager for 
Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky. He for- 
merly was a report- 
er and feature 
writer for the Buf 
falo (N. Y.) Eve- 
ning News. 

RAE O. WEIMER, 
director of the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s 
School of Journal- 
ism and Commu- 
nications, has been 
selected to lead a 
journalism study- 
tour of Europe this 
summer. The tour, 
which will cover 59 days in Europe, will 
include a wide variety of interviews and 
visits to the outstanding newspapers, ra- 
dio and television stations, and is com- 
bined with a wide variety of sightseeing 
and tourist excursions. 

Bruce MAxFIELp and his German bride 
reached India Dec. 12 on their world 
hitchhiking tour. After graduation from 
Cornell in 1953, he went abroad and is 
now making his way home with his wife, 
who was a special student at Cornell in 
1952-53. Before leaving on his homeward 
tour Sept. 15, Maxfield had spent a year 
studying in Rome and then moved to 
Munich, Germany, where he did some 
writing. He is now writing a series of 
articles on the status of the trade union 
movement in Asia Minor and Asia for a 
British journal. 


Joseph Scholnick 
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Texas Association Meets in San Antonio: 
Bond Succeeds Rasor as President 


ze Bond of the United Press’ Dallas 
reau will head the Texas Association of 
1a Delta 


succeeds 


Chi for the coming year 
Mac Roy Rasor of Austin 
new officers was the final 
ram packed with fun and 
the association’s fifth an 
March 16-18 in San An 


vice presidents were Tommy 
Waco Staley McBrayer of 
Delbert McGuire of Denton 
ums of Waco: as secretary, 
Dallas, as Ken 


on 


treasure! 
me mbe rs are Sam Wor d 
of San Antonio, Jim 
Houston, Darby Hammond 
in Farman of Worth 

ght ol Rockdale 
Topping list f headline speakers 
was Daniel De Luce, Pulitzer Prize win 
ning Associated Press executive from 
' , of the world’s most dis 
a lorelg! pondents, De 
irned to this country in 
rs of covering explosive news 


Fort 


corr’ 


January 


stifling 
rs can be imagined than 
sia,” said De Luce, and 
teners to guard carefully 
f information which exists 


pressing, atmos 


information of how 
ion will cover the party 
ynventions this summer 
Bill Shadel, Washington 
nd news analyst 
isting System 
S. Meloy, chief of in 
lucation for the Depart 
Washington, D. C 
the comparati 
the army 
m and defined it 
sly in the int 


publi 


Texa 
pane] made 
Major Danie 
Jopling, Fourth 
Army; Major 
win S. Marsh, Fort 
Sam Houstor Irv 
Weinman, Kelly Air 
Force Basse and 
Green Peyton R ir 
dolph Air Force 
Base. Louis B. En 

lke of San Anto 
Professiona 
Chapter was 


nio 
moder 
ator 

News from Out 
er Space” was pre 
ented by two U.S 
Air For expel Dr. Hubertus Strug 
hold cI Department ol Space 
Medicine Henry M 
director f re h for the 
Aviatior 


Louis B. Engelke 


Sweeney 
School of 


Judge Jack ) associate 

; Civil Appeals led 
Panelists 
of the University of 


justice 


roun able 
G. Davis 
of J 
the Air 
of the 


were 


Ben 
former! 


Evening 


urnalism, Major 
Filter Center, 
San Antonio 


Delegates to the SDX Texas 
tion 
guests of the 


Associa 
Convention and their wives were 
Pearl Brewery in the 
Corral Room for the 
Convention's opening reception. Shown 
here, left to right, are Ed Ray, presi- 
dent of the host chapter; Datus Proper, 
executive vice-president 
manager of the Pearl Brewing Com- 
pany: Mae Roy Rasor, outgoing Texas 
Association president, and Aubrey Kline, 
public relations director of the brewery 
and member of the San Antonio 
fessional Chapter. 


brewery’s Pearl 


and general 


Pro- 


Meloy. 
Convention, chats 
Kuykendall (c¢.), San 
Antonio, who weleomed the delegates, 
and the Rt. Rev. R. Earl Dicus (r.). 
suffragan bishop of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of West Texas, who gave the initial 
General Meloy is chief of 
information and education for the De- 
partment of the Washington, 
D.C. 


General Gus 8S. 
first speaker at the 
with Mavor Ed 


Major Jr.. 


invocation, 


Army, 


News and 
al d Le ro 
Company 
Ray Ne ulr 
relations cor lt was 
Undergraduate round table 
Studding the convention schedule was 


rmel! 


prac ticing 


Express 


attorney 
Publishing 


Antonio pul 


leader for 


a succession f colorful entertainments 
reflecting the Old World charm of San 
Antonio. A troupe of Latin American 
singers performed at the in 
formal opening party at the Pearl Corral 
Wives were guests at a special lunch 
style show at Joske’s and later 
joined their husbands for dining, danc 
ing and De Luce 
Engelke, a San 
tions consultant, 
for the convention 


and dancer S 


eon and 


rela 
chairman 


Antonio public 


was general 


Personals 


About Members 


JOHN P BATES recently accepted a 
position in the Public Relations Depart 
ment of Dow Chemical Co. Since his 
graduation from Iowa State College, he 
has served a two-year tour of duty with 
the U. S. Air Force as a communications 
officer 

Rosert W. Davis is 
itor of Minnesota Mu icipaliti« $. 
publication of the League of 
Municipalities 

Jacop ScHER, general 
House subcommittee on 
formation and professor of journalism 
at Northwestern’s Medill School of Jour 
nalism, spoke on “The People ’s Right to 
Know” at the 1956 Constitutional Liber 
ties Lecture Series Feb. 7. Sponsored by 
Northwestern University, the was 
inaugurated by Northwestern students 
in 1953 to “advance appreciation of basic 
American freedom.’ Two other SDX 
members, THoMAS F. ReyNo.tps, Chicago 
Sun-Times managing editor, and A. T 
Burcu, Chicago Daily News editorial 
writer, appeared on a panel following 
Scher’s talk 

Four member of 
were elected officers of the 
Press Club at the December election 
Ben J. GRANT is vice president, and 
LUTHER Huston, KERMIT McFARLAND and 
GRIFFING BANCROFT make up the 
of Governors 

DONALD B. SILver has been employed as 
a reporter for the Salem (Ohio) News 
since his December release from the 
U. S. Army. Prior to entering the serv 
ice, he was a reporter for the Painesville 
(Ohio) Telegrapl 

HAROLD A. SHANAFIELD has been appoint 
ed editor and manager of the Florists 
Telegraph Delivery News, Chicago, of 
ficial monthly magazine published by the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn. First 
vice president of the Chicago SDX Pro 
fessional Chapter Shanafie ld IS also na 
tional commander of the Coast Guard 
League. He has member of the 
evening faculty of Northwestern Unive1 
sity for ten years 

The Aluminum Company of America 
has named JAMEs KNIGHT as public rela 


Rockdale Works 


assistant ed 
monthly 
Minnesota 


now 


counsel to the 
government in 


series 


Sigma Delta Chi 


National 


3oard 


been a 


tions manager of the 
Knight, former promotion manager of 
the Waco (Tex.) Tribune-Herald, as 
sumed his new duties Feb. 1 

Hoppinc CARTER, editor and 
of the Delta Democrat-Times 
Miss., was scheduled to speak on “The 
South, the Court and the Future” at 
DePauw University’s Feb. 10 
tion 

W. Emerson RECck, vice president and 
general secretary of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, is one of seven per 
sons selected for membership on the 
new Consulting Committee for the De 
partment of Press, Radio and Television 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer 
ica. He is also in his sixth year on the 
ULCA Committee on Church Papers 

JoHN CHANDLER has been appointed 
manager of the Syracuse United Press 
bureau. A graduate of the University of 
Illinois, he joined UP in Boston in 1952. 
Other SDXs appointed to new UP jobs 
are JOHN E. Byrne, manager of the 
Augusta, Me. bureau, and Epmunp Dr 
Mar, night manager of the Des Moines, 
Ia. bureau 


publisher 
Greenville, 


convoca 
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Discussion goes on even at the coffee-break at the annual Standard Oil Dealers’ Advisory Council 

meeting in Chicago. Left to right: W. H. Miller, Standard Oil assistant general manager of sales; 

W. C. Lane, dealer in Kansas City, Missouri; D. F. Benton, Standard Oil vice president, sales; 

W. H. Harrison, dealer, La Porte, Indiana; A. C. Sailstad, Standard Oil general manager, sales. 
INSET: August Arnoldi of Denver, Colorado; Wilbert Barnickle of Mendota, 
IMinois; Harlan G. Lewis of Bellevue, Nebraska—all dealers. 


Jac LeGoff asks small businessmen: 


“HAS A BIG BUSINESS 


EVER ASKED YOUR ADVICE?” 


Well-known Newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 


Denzil Watkins, 

Standard Oil Dealer, St. Louis, Missouri: 
“This is my third year at this meeting 
where Standard Oil dealers discuss sales 
and service problems with company 
executives for three days. Nine dealers, 
who are elected by other dealers at re- 
gional meetings, give the company 
advice, which is always very carefully 
considered. The result is better service 
and better products!’’ 


Manuel Mislove, 

Standard Oil Dealer, Milwaukee,Wisconsin 
‘‘One of the smartest things any big 
business can do is to consult the people 
who come in contact with customers. 
That way, it can find out first-hand 
what the public needs and what its sales 
people need to keep customers coming 
back. Standard Oil does just that. The 
company asks our advice and acts on it. 
And our customers benefit.’’ 





Roy Wilson, 

Standard Oil Dealer, Brainerd, Minnesota: 
“This was my first opportunity to talk 
to top executives at Standard Oil about 
problems that are very important to 
dealers— products, sales and service. It’s 
a wise company policy to talk over such 
matters with the men who meet the 
public. Actually we helped plan the 
meeting by first outlining the matters 


W. H. Ehrenberg, 

Standard Oil Dealer, St. Joseph, Mich.: 
“‘Under the dealer advisory plan, I rep- 
resent many Michigan Standard Oil 
dealers who elected me to meet with 
company officials. That’s certainly an 
example of a big company asking for 
advice from small businessmen. Did you 
know that Standard Oil’s popular plan 
for guaranteed radiator protection came 


we wanted to discuss.”’ 


What makes 


a business 
a good citizen? 





Constantly improving products and services for its 
customers. Several years ago Standard Oil estab- 
lished a program for a dealer advisory council 
to meet annually with us in Chicago and tell us, 
first-hand, how they and we can better serve our 
millions of customers. These men are selected by 
their fellow-dealers for their high qualities as in- 


out of a dealer-company meeting?”’ 


dependent businessmen—and they do tell us! 
We listen and we act whenever an improvement 
in products or services seems mutually practical. 
This seems to us a fine example of large and small 
business giving each other a helping hand and 
benefiting you, our customers, in the process, 


STANDARD OIL COMPAN Y om Sanna 





what 


are you 


looking for 


UBSTYO IN *zoqay uuy 
F9923S 384Tg “N SIE 
SUT TJOIO IW APISA9ATUH 


in Editor 
& Publisher? 


GO! \ PAPI R WORK PROBI ik M- Like to condense your business read 
ing into short, palatable doses? Tired of working overtime to catch up on 
what’s going on in the field? Need all the news of vow protession, latest 
methods, and new trends, with a minimum of effort? Want to know all 
about newspapers? Get FE & P at only $6.50 for a full vear’s service. 

GOT A JOB OPENING? Looking for a bright young guy to take up some 
of the work load—or maybe a department head, or an editor? Care to swap 
your own job and see if the grass really is greener on the other side, or in 


the next town? Try E & P’s Classified pages. You'll get an awful lot of 


action for a little money. 


GOT A MEDIA HEADACHE? Looking for a good spot fol public rela 
tions or institutional advertising? Selling radio and TV equipment, presses, 
syndicate services, insurance or market coverage in your own newspaper? 
You're in the right place ... E & P is read by both makers and users of news 


papers Fact is, it’s the newspapel about ne wspapers! 


Book, Lin 


EpIrorR & PUBLISHER includes these services: International Yeai 


ige Tabulation, and Annual Syndicate Directory. 


aX 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SLITE 1700, TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., posses- 


sions and Canada: all other countries, $10.00. 





